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Many persons who visit Jerusalem are no doubt disappointed 
because the actual city which they behold is so unlike the ideal one 
which they have pictured to themselves. With a few this disappoint- 
ment arises from sheer ignorance of what they had a right to expect, 
and for this they have no one but themselves to blame. Jerusalem is 
not a city of broad streets, beautiful gardens, fine houses, elegant 
suburbs with lovely promenades, grand hotels, theatres and attractive 
places of entertainment. Travelers who expect to find any of these 
things in Jerusalem simply show that they have read nothing about 
the place ; and if their object in coming here is chiefly to enjoy them 
as they would do at a pleasure resort in Europe, they certainly 
ought never to come. Strange as it may seem, such travelers appear 
from time to time in the Holy City ; but fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of the countries from which they come, the number is small. 
Having seen thousands of travelers to the Holy Land, it gives me 
pleasure to testify that the large majority of them come with an ear- 
nest desire to learn all they can of this wonderful country. At the 
same time, many of these very persons do themselves an injustice, 
because they have failed to study carefully, before coming here, at 
least one of the many books descriptive of the place and scenes which 
they intend to visit. 

Formerly, before so many buildings were erected on the west of 
the city, Jerusalem presented a very imposing aspect to those who 
approached it from that direction. Now, to one coming on the Jaffa 
Road, at the very point, about a mile out, where otherwise the walls 
and minarets would begin to be seen, a row of modern houses on 
either side of the street, mostly occupied by Jews, here and there a 
few dirty shops kept by Jews, and the lofty Russian buildings in the 
foreground, are the chief objects that meet the eye; and these certain- 
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ly do not awaken any wonderful emotions, perhaps not even the 
slightest degree of enthusiasm. 

The case would be different were one to approach the city from 
the north, that is, from the direction of Nablous or Shechem. New 
buildings are being erected north-west and north of the city; but be- 
cause the ground in that quarter is comparatively low, they can never 
obstruct the view of Jerusalem itself. From this direction Titus, at 
the head of the fifth, twelfth and fifteenth legions, approached the 
city. These encamped on Scopus, which is directly north of Jerusa- 
lem, and looked down upon the massive walls which they had come to 
overthrow and the proud structure of the Temple which they had 
come to destroy. 

If ever a railroad is built between Jaffa and Jerusalem, it will bea 
pity if the Jerusalem depot cannot be located at this point, since, 
although it is a mile from the city, it commands such a splendid view 
of the town that even those who are not subject to impressions would 
find themselves deeply moved, were they to have this scene brought 
suddenly before them. Soon after Titus reached Scopus, the tenth 
legion came up by way of Jericho, and camped on the Mount ot 
Olives. From this direction the view, although unlike that from the 
north, is still very imposing. Coming from the south, or Bethlehem, 
the aspect of the city is wholly changed,—grandeur has given place 
to the picturesque. 

What is the advantage in coming to Jerusalem? Very few things 
can be pointed out as having actually existed in the time of Christ. 
We have the rock beneath the Mosque of Omar, where the Temple 
actually stood. We can certainly point to the location of the Castle 
of Antonia, where Paul was confined before being taken to Cesarea- 
on-the-Sea. We can point out the old stones of Herod’s Temple, 
where the Jews wail over the sanctuary fallen in the dust and trodden 
down. We can show the pillars of the double and triple gates of the 
Temple‘area, through which our Lord must have passed. Moreover, 
we can point out the site and some of the stones of the Tower of 
Herod, which was called ‘‘ Hippicus,” in the castle near the Jaffa gate. 
Perhaps, besides these, a few other objects of minor importance can 
_ be shown as genuine relics of nineteen centuries ago; but all else is 
changed. Everything is unreal, unsatisfactory, disappointing, and 
even disgusting, and leads us away from the Master, rather than 
brings us into closer communion with Him. Simply as a city, Jerusa- 
lem is not worth a trip across an ocean and a continent to visit it. 
But in its sacred and historical associations, for which chiefly it should 
be visited, no other city on earth can be compared with it. Even the 
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dinginess and filth of its narrow streets, the wretchedness of i 
ern houses, and the misery, ignorance, and degradation of its prese 
inhabitants, are not looked upon in vain by the devout traveler, since 
these forbidding objects teach what a mighty moral and physical puri- 
fication is needed before this city can become again the “joy of the 
whole earth.” 

I have referred to the view from Scopus, and I am sure that the 
most satisfactory thing the traveler can do is to go entirely around 
the walls of the city, and later to make a wider circuit, and view Jeru- 
salem from all the hill tops, north, east, south and west, from which 
it is visible. Hinnom, Kedron, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Mount 
of Olives, the Plain of Rephaim, the home of the prophet Samuel, the 
camps of the Roman legions, the camps of the crusading armies, the 
site of the Temple, the place of our Lord’s crucifiction, the burial 
place of Herod the Great, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, the Plain of Jer- 
icho, the Mountains of Moab, Nebo, the River Jabbok, the Gilead 
Hills,—these names bring before the reader’s mind but a portion of 
the places and scenes of historical events that are brought under the 
eye as one looks abroad, say from the top of Olivet. What a place 
are the slopes and summit of this mountain for re-reading the Bible! 
It becomes a “ new version,” more vivid and impressive than any that 
the choicest and most devout scholarship can possibly produce. 

These remarks will indicate the direction in which the Christian 
will find his chief advantage in, visiting Jerusalem. 

It is true that one may have special tastes which he wishes to cul- 
tivate, or to gratify, by a visit to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. He 
may wish to study the manners and customs, the dress and daily life 
of the present inhabitants, in order to illustrate those of Bible times. 
He may wish to study the habits of the birds and animals which en- 
liven the dead hillsides and plains, or to collect the flowers which in 
the spring literally carpet the fields. He may wish to study lan- 
guages, and as there are no less than thirty-five spoken here, his 
opportunity, in this respect, is of the rarest kind. He: may wish to 
study the site and structure of the Temple, and the topography of the 
ancient city, and in this line, he will find a multitude of problems that 
will try his patience and vex his soul. Again, he may be wasting his 
mental energies on the question whether oriental Christianity and the 
oriental churches may not be wonderfully fine things, if only they 
could be subjected to slight modifications and improvements ; here he 
would be brought face to face with these oriental churches and Chris- 
tians, and it is more than probable that a few weeks or months of 
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Frvle but delusive subject. When one can pick up a dry bone in 
mie street, and by his breath clothe it with flesh and life, then he may 
think of undertaking to reform these oriental churches. 

Questions are frequently asked as to the population of Jerusalem 
at the present time. No definite answer can be given as might be 
done in the case of an American city or town, still it is possible to ar- 
rive at the approximate number. In some American papers which 
reach me from time to time, I see the wildest statements as to the in- 
habitants of this city, the number varying from 50,000 to 150,000 Jews 
alone. 

It belongs to the duties of this Consulate to report to Washing- 
ton the number of inhabitants in Jerusalem, and for this purpose we 
take the greatest care to ascertain the facts of the case within a reason- 
able degree of certainty; but, as there is no census, exact results can- 
not be obtained. 

The present population we place at about 42,000; of this number 
one-half are Jews, one-fourth Christians, and one-fourth Moslems. 
Probably the Christians, including Protestants and all the nominal 
Christian sects, are a little less than one-fourth, the Moslems nearly 
one-fourth, and the Jews a little more than one-half. During the past 
five years there has been a great increase in the Jewish population, no 
less than ten thousand having arrived in Palestine. Not all of this 
number remain, nor do they all settle in Jerusalem. Hebron, Safed and 
Tiberias, because they are sacred cities, and Jaffa, because it has busi- 
ness and commerce, receive each their share, although by far the larger 
number crowd into the Holy City. 

Although the city is small, the habits of Orientals are such that a 
limited amount of house room will accommodate a large number of peo- 
ple. A single family, numbering from four to eight persons, will 
manage to live ina single room. It will be understood that such 
rooms are not crowded with all kinds of furniture. There will be a 
large divan, a miniature table (possibly), and a hole in the wall, where 
the quilts are stuffed out of sight during the day. These are spread on 
the divan and floor at night, for the family to sleep upon. In a corner 
of the court outside, the family will do its cooking. This describes 
the way in which hundreds of families exist; at the same time, there 
are many families that have two or three small rooms which they can 
call their own. 

A large number of houses in Jerusalem are only one story high. 
Could the houses throughout the city be raised to two stories in height, 
they would accommodate twice the present number of inhabitants. 
Again, there must be within the walls as many as forty and perhaps 
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more than forty acres of ground, not including, of course, the vacant 
spaces inthe Temple area around the Mosque of Omar, that are not 
occupied by houses and not built upon in any way; so that, were all 
the ground covered with houses, and these raised to a height of two 
or three stories each, Jerusalem, small as it is, could easily accommo- 
date 100,000 or 150,000 people. The convents,—Latin or Roman 
Catholic, Greek, Russian, and the Armenian,—seem to occupy but a 
very small space,.compared with the entire extent of the city; but, 
together, I think they can stow away 15,000 or 20,000 pilgrims, with- 
out special discomfort. It happens that the largest number of Chris- 
tian pilgrims are in the city at Easter, and about that time, on account 
of the Neby Musa festival, the largest number of Mohammedan pil- 
grims are also here. The number of the latter varies, from year to 
year, from 6,000 to 12,000. At that season, the streets during the day 
are crowded, because they are narrow and everybody is on the go; 
but at night all this throng disappears, and it is to be supposed that 
they find sufficient food and shelter. 

There are no rules by which one can judge the capacity of an 
oriental city. A standing puzzle in Josephus is in regard to the 
number of people present in Jerusalem at the time of the siege under 
Titus, and in my judgment it is a question that can never be de- 
cided. 

But even if these 42,000 or 45,000 people who live in Jerusalem 
find sleeping places, how do they obtain sufficient food to eat? This 
is the great wonder, when one reflects upon the means and character 
of the inhabitants, taking both Jews and Gentiles together. There 
are no manufactories here, and no productive industries of any kind. 
The people, for the most part, are poor. Old Moslem families that 
two or three generations ago had ample means, have now nearly ex- 
hausted their inherited wealth, and are obliged to economize in the 
most rigid manner, in order to live. Half the Jewish population mere- 
ly exist on the verge of starvation and beggary. They go about the 
streets filthy, haggard, and wretched in the extreme. Most of the 
Christian families are either poor, or have little means at their com- 
mand. 

That there is some wealth in Jerusalem no one can deny; but I 
mean to be understood as saying that a larger number of the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem are in a condition of extreme poverty than of any 
other city of equal size in the Eastern world. 

Many of the Jews who come here are aged, or are in feeble health, 
and can only be a burden while they live. Very many die every year, 
and it is noticeable how the broad fields on the slopes of Olivet, where 
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the Jews are buried, are being widened and extended in every direc- 
tion year by year. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the people and of the place, there 
is a constant increase in the number of the inhabitants, and a constant 
growth in the extent of the city. Twenty years ago there were but 
three or four buildings outside the walls, while at present they are 
numbered by hundreds. Were a stranger to visit the city this very 
year, he would be struck with the amount of building that is going on. 
But this apparent growth is not a healthy one. We are accustomed 
to judge of the growth of a place by the results of its productive in- 
dustries, and by wealth accumulated in other natural ways; but this 
is not true of Jerusalem. That which we see here is due entirely to 
foreign capital, and in reality the inhabitants of the city are kept alive 
by money that comes from abroad. 

In this respect, as in many others, Jerusalem is unlike any other 
city on the globe. Every Jewish family receives public aid. The Jews 
are divided into national communities, or what is equivalent to that, 
over which committees preside; and all funds raised in any given 
country, say, for example, Germany or Russia, are sent to Jerusalem 
to be divided among the members of the German or Russian commu- 
nity of Jews. In this way every person receives aid which is called 
“Haluka.” Poor Jews in Europe know that, if once they can get to 
Jerusalem, they will receive something, and, although it be a mere pit- 
tance, they think that, by living meanly, it will go a long way towards 
their maintenance, and perhaps some lucky chance will throw in their 
way what is needed to make up the actual amount necessary for their 
support. Hence they come here to live in wretchedness and poverty. 
As there is no work for them, they live in idleness. Whatever may 
have been the origin of this Haluka, it has been degraded so that now 
every dollar contributed in this manner is a positive curse to Jerusa- 
lem, and especially to the Jews. What I say now are not the exag- 
gerated statements of a Christian, but the testimony of intelligent Jews 
themselves. Were this vast amount of money withdrawn, the poor 
Jews would suffer temporarily, but it would result in driving them 
into the world, where they could earn a living. This, however, they 
do not wish to do. These people are willing to have it so. The senti- 
ment of “living in the Holy City” seems to outweigh any discomforts 
or hardships that’ may arise from filth, poverty, and want. The Jews 
throughout the world ought to be ashamed to foster such a spirit, or 
to perpetuate such a state of things. 

If we turn to the Christian population of Jerusalem, we find that 
matters are not much better than they are among the Jews, although 
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there is not among them so much desperate poverty. The Protest- 
ants form only avery small community, and for a very significant 
reason,—namely, a reason which expresses a radical difference be- 
tween Protestantism and the various forms of nominal Christianity. 
Protestantism teaches independence and self-reliance ; the Catholic 
and Greek churches teach exactly the opposite. Protestants are 
taught that they must earn their own living, and pay for what they 
receive. The Latin and Greek convents have vast properties in their 
possession, and every family belonging to either of these communities 
has its house rent free. It frequently happens that a family belonging, 
say to the Greek community, owns a house, but, instead of living in it, 
they rent it, and get of the Greek convent a house free of rent. This 
is not done secretly, as might: be supposed, but with the full knowl- 
edge of the convent authorities. Every family, in like manner, 
receives a gift of bread twice a week. Occasionally soup is given 
out in the same way. These simple, or rather characterless Oriental 
people, reason as follows: ‘House rent and bread free. Ah! This 
is a beautiful religion!” Hence they become ‘‘Greeks” or “Latins,” 
it is all the same to them which. 

The worst of it is that priests and patriarchs foster this pernicious 
system. Consequently, how can Protestantism, which is directly op- 
posed in its spirit and methods to such a system, gain any foothold on 
such ground. I frequently say to intelligent travelers that, were I to 
be a missionary, I would much prefer to go to Stanley’s country, the 
Congo, and labor with the savages, than to attempt to do anything in 
Jerusalem or Palestine. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, taking the Jews and nominal 
Christians together, two-thirds of the inhabitants of the city are beg- 
gars, either actual beggars or polite beggars. By the latter phrase I 
mean a large class of people who prefer to accept their living, or a 
great part of it, as a gift, rather than earn it themselves. This state 
of things which I describe is becoming worse every year. Tens of 
thousands of pounds are sent here each year, and spent in these so- 
called charities, thus fostering qualities the very opposite of those in 
which industrious, enterprising, and prosperous people take pride. 

I desire to say something further in connection with this and 
kindred topics, but, as my letter is already long, I will reserve other 
material for other occasions. 
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THE HEBREW ‘‘ WISDOM.” 


By ProFessor R. V. Foster, D. D., 


Theological School, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 


The term wisdom in Hebrew study corresponds to the term phi- 
losophy in Greek and other profane study. 

Did the Hebrews have a philosophy? Yes, undoubtedly. 

But what definition does this answer require us to attach to the 
term philosophy? This: Philosophy is the love of wisdom which 
manifests itself in an earnest endeavor to find a theoretical or practical 
solution of the problems of our earthly life and environment. The 
attempted solution is either theoretical or practical, according to the 
nature of the problem investigated. 

It is not necessary, in order that it may be called philosophy, that 
the inquiry should be conducted in a scholarly, scientific method, 
according to the rigid laws of logic. In this case, it would be a 
species of philosophy, it is true; but it would not be philosophy the 
genus. Otherwise, it could not be said that the Hebrews had a phi- 
losophy. They had no developed systems. Conclusions mainly are 
stated. 

The Greek philosophy inquired into the nature of God, the nature 
of man, the origin of the world, and the origin of evil; giving us not 
only conclusions, but also the processes whereby the conclusions are 
reached. It also discussed the relation of God to man, and of man to 
God, and of man to his fellow man. It was therefore ethical, to a cer- 
tain extent, in its character. 

For what purpose was I made? How shall this purpose be real- 
ized? Is it to be realized by myself for myself, or by another for me? 
How long shall I exist? And the mystery of suffering ? 

With all these questions the Hebrew “wisdom,” or philosophy, 
also dealt, though largely in their ethical and practical aspects. 

The Hebrew was a man, and as such he was obliged to be a phi- 
losopher ; otherwise he could not have been the recipient of a revela- 
tion, whether natural or supernatural. No man can hear unless he 
listens. No man can see unless he looks. The Hebrews heard and 
saw. This proves that they listened and looked. Every language 
has a “why” in it, and a “ whence,” and a “whither;” and these are 
the essential categories of philosophy. The fact that the Hebrew 
belonged to the Semitic race gave a peculiar cast to his philosophy ; 
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but it certainly did not make him any the less a philosopher. His 
philosophy may, at the same time, have been poetry of some sort. 
But that was only its accident ; it was none the less philosophy. It 
inquired. It answered. And in the longer dramas and epico-dramas 
there was a central thought and a process. Nor did one Hebrew 
believe this, and another that. The state of thought among them was 
not altogether chaotic. Many dogmas and ethical precepts were held 
incommon. So that an inquiry into the Hebrew philosophy is only an 
inquiry whether the Hebrews asked such and such questions, and how 
they answered them. 

But not only did the fact that the Hebrew belonged to the Semitic 
race influence his philosophy. So also did his physical, political and 
social environments; nor does it make any difference, so far as this 
matter is concerned, whether the conclusions of his philosophy were 
natural or supernatural revelations. Everything that made him a 
Hebrew, whether in his inner or outer aspects, went also to make up 
his philosophy. Had the Greek been the vehicle through whom the 
philosophic contents of that which we call the Bible were revealed, the 
Bible would have been a very different book from what it is. The 
Greek’s language and habits of thought were different ; his pursuits 
and all his surroundings were different. Nor was there ever a David 
in Athens or Rome, or a Solomon, or Samuel, or Moses. Hebrew 
men made Hebrew history ; and history is often both the basis and 
the frame-work of philosophy, whether the philosophy be a supernat- 
ural revelation or not. 

The philosophy of the Hebrews is not to be looked for merely in 
the so-called Wisdom Books. To affirm the contrary is to imply a 
theory of inspiration which is not generally held even by the most 
orthodox. Ifthe writers of the Wisdom Books reflected and inquired, 
so did the writers of the others. Even the strictly historical books 
are the embodiment of ateaching. They imply that the people held 
certain beliefs. The writers of none of them were mere pens. The 
first chapter of Genesis is called a cosmogony even by those who deny 
that the Hebrews had a philosophy. It is an account of the origin of 
the world. Was it a supernatural revelation? If so, whoever wrote 
it down was the conscious medium of the revelation. That is to say, 
he was not a mere amanuensis. He thought; and he thought on the 
subject of which he was writing. He inquired, and wrote down the 
answers as they were presented to his mind. No matter how they 
were presented. It is a divine cosmogony ; but it is also a “ Mosaic 
cosmogony.” Of course, it could not be called a philosophy, had there 
not been a previous inquiry on the ‘part of the writer; and the only 
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reason why it may not be called so in the fuller sense of the term, is 
because only the answer is recorded, and not also the inquiry and the 
logical steps whereby the answer is reached. 

Whence came this world, with its dry land and its seas, its animal 
and its vegetable life, its sun and moon and stars? And how? And 
for what purpose ? 

How long the question was before the answer, we know not. But 
it continued to be asked, and there was as often a response of some sort. 
To deny it is to deny that there was a capability in man to receive the 
revelation of the great answer which came in due time: 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 

deep, etc., etc. 

No matter whether it be a poem or a prose account, whether inspired 
in any sense or uninspired in every sense, it is as good an answer as 
any other, and, so far as it goes, is just as truly a philosophy because 
of the human element that is in it, and that underlies it, as that of 
any ancient or modern speculator on the same subject. “It has thor- 
oughly refuted the theory of two eternal principles, of the eternity of 
matter,” and “has established that one profound, all-pervading view 
of the world which rests upon the living synthesis of the ideal and 
real, upon the assumption of the absolute pérsonality.” 

It is not my purpose in this very brief paper to discuss the con- 
tents, in their philosophical aspects, of the Mosaic and subsequent “his- 
torical books” of the Hebrews, but simply to affirm two propositions: 

I. That there is much in the Hebrew writings which is indispu- 
tably entitled to be called philosophy. 

II. That an exhaustive analysis of the Hebrew philosophy would 
require an examination of something more than the mere Wisdom 
Books of Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. 

In order that we may know what was the view of the Hebrew 
people on any of the great questions of philosophy, whether theolog- 
ical or anthropological, upon which all men must needs think more or 
less, it is necessary for us to discriminate between those beliefs which 
were indigenous to the Hebrew mind and those which were gradually 
instilled into it through the agency of inspired men. The Hebrew 
doctrine of man, for example, in its various phases, must be sought 
partly in the etymology of the various Hebrew terms used to desig- 
nate him; partly in the uninspired statements concerning him; and 
partly in the teachings of inspired prophets. And the view held by 
the prophet on many questions was not infrequently the very view 
which was not held by the people. 
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But the Hebrew “ Wisdom,” in the narrower and more technical 
sense of the term, excludes the historical and prophetical books of the 
Old Testament, and is found only in the inspired meditations of the 
books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some of the Psalms. We 
may have something to say, concerning each of these, in future num- 
bers of the STUDENT. 


ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 


By Proressor F. A. Gast, D. D., 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


Il. 

The peculiar genius of the Semitic race, with its predisposition to 
religion, and the peculiar genius of the Semitic religion, with its pre- 
disposition to the Old Testament type; such is the natural basis on 
which the religion of the Old Testament rests, and such the historic 
conditions which made its revelation possible. But, it may be asked, 
Do not these conditions explain all? Is it not conceivable that the 
spiritual monotheistic faith of the Old Testament was derived genet- 
ically, by natural evolution, from this antecedent Semitic faith? Is 
the hypothesis of a supernatural revelation at all necessary to account 
for its origin? : 

In reply, we remark that there are elements in the higher relig- 
ion that are in no way derivable from the lower. They may resemble 
each other in outward type; in inner life and spirit they are totally 
dissimilar. The one furnishes the mould in which the other is run; 
but the mould is of the earth, while the pure metal that fills it and 
receives its shape from it, is of heaven. 

Take, for instance, the conception of God. If we should regard 
the unity of God as the distinctive feature of the Old Testament con-. 
ception, it would be unreasonable to place an impassable chasm 
between it and the old Semitic conception of the national God. The 
idea of the one God for the whole world might justly be viewed as. 
only a further extension and development of the idea of the one god 
for a single nation. It is not, however, the unity, abstractly considered, 
but the entire character of this one God, as living, super-mundane and 
personal, that distinguishes Old Testament religion from the ancient 
Semitic, as well as from all other heathen religions. Heathenism has 
never been able to rise to the idea of the absolute, yet personal God. 
It cannot penetrate behind the powers of the world, and see Him, the 
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Living One, who employs those powers as his passive organs. Even 
among the most highly cultured nations, it does not get beyond the 
cosmos, and its highest gods are only reflections of the idea of man. 
“The Greek popular religion,” says Luthardt, and this is true of every 
heathen religion, “knows not an almighty, still less a holy God, and 
has no conception of a God of love.”* 

Look now at the God of Abraham. He is E/ Shaddai, the Om- 
nipotent, who rules over nature, as well as in it, making it subservient 
to his purposes, and giving to his servant a son, in spite of Sarah’s 
barrenness. He is the judge of all the earth, who cannot but do right. 
He is wise in his counsels, laying large plans that have reference to 
the most distant future, and gracious in his intentions, revealing Him- 
self to Abraham as his friend. Here we have more than a symbol of the 
generative power of nature; here we have a living Personality, of infi- 
nite might, holiness and love; and it is impossible that the Semitic 
mind, immersed in the life of nature, and trembling before its un- 
divided, irresistible power, should rise by its own unaided strength 
to the thought of such a God. 

Nor is this all. The feeling of personality, as we have seen, is 
not strongly developed in the Semitic mind, which, seeing nature in its 
unity, is weighed down with a sense of overwhelming might. A lack 
of self-assertion characterizes the race. This is apparent in its sub- 
mission to despotic governments, and in its patient acquiescence in 
long established customs, however oppressive and severe. Sharply 
defined individualities are rarer than among the Aryans. The person- 
al element, we may say, is comparatively weak. It could not be oth- 
erwise, of course, than that this defect should be visible in religion. 
The Semite has a feeling of absolute dependence on an absolute 
power that compasses him about. In this feeling he is prone to lose 
himself, aud his religion is marked by an abject submission and a 
craven fear. This is the secret of its cruel rites and licentious orgies. 
It is the religion that gave birth to the worship of Moloch and 
Astarte, at which the Greeks, themselves no puritans, deeply blushed. 

In how bright a contrast to this stands the religion of the Old 
Testament! Abraham walks before God in reverential, but not in 
servile fear. He does not crouch asa slave before his master, but 
holds intercourse with Jehovah as friend with friend. He pleads with 
Him, in all humility indeed, yet with all boldness. That which in the 
religion of his race is a weak surrender to a blind, irresistible power, 
becomes in him—strangely enough, if revelation be left out of the 


* Fundamental Truths, p. 227. 
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account—a free union and communion of the personal man with the 
personal God. 

Nowhere is personality more strongly emphasized than in the 
religion of the Old Testament—the personality of God, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, the personality of man; yet always in such a way as 
not to obliterate the line of demarcation between the divine and 
human. The divine is never humanized, the human is never deified. 
The Old Testament knows of no demigods. Its first man is as 
simply and purely human as any of his descendants. This feeling of 
personality gives to the religion of revelation a peculiar hue. It sub- 
stitutes reverence and love for slavish fear. It throws a sacredness 
around human life. It infuses a kindly spirit into legislation. And 
the question now arises, How shall we account for its presence here, 
when it is so sadly wanting elsewhere? How shall we explain to 
ourselves the fact that Abraham and his posterity rose, as it wére, 
above the Semitic nature, at this point, into an atmosphere of per- 
sonal freedom and morality ? 

Renan’s theory is wholly inadequate. This brilliant French 
scholar, as is well known, ascribes to the Semitic race an innate mon- 
otheistic instinct, which distinguishes it from other races. A seeming 
plausibility is lent to this conjecture by the fact that the world has 
produced but three monotheistic religions, all on Semitic soil,—the 
religions of Israel, of Christ, and of Mohammed. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, shows that they all have a common root in the religion 
of Abraham; and it is the origin of this for which we need to account. 

There is, indeed, as we have seen, a vague kind of unity in the 
Semitic conception of God,—the unity that is implied in the abstract 
idea of power and dominion as this is expressed in the universal Se- 
mitic name of the Supreme God, to whom all other natural powers are 
subject, and in whom they, as it were, are absorbed. But this is far 
removed from the pure, spiritual monotheism of the Old Testament. 
And if, as Renan asserts, this monotheism is due to an instinct com- 
mon to the whole race, why, we may well ask, does it come to view 
only in a small fraction of that race, the chosen people of God? The 
Semites, with the one exception of Israel, were idolatrous polytheists. . 
Even among the descendants of Abraham, an inveterate tendency 
manifested itself constantly throughout their history to fall away from 
the higher faith they had inherited from the past. Monotheists they 
were not by nature ; they became such only through a long and severe 
discipline. They had the teachings of Moses and the prophets; but 
in spite of these, they apostatized from the true God and paid idola- 
trous worship to the gods of the heathen. It was not until after the 
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Captivity, not until a thousand judgments had been sent upon them 
from heaven, that monotheism seems to have become an inseparable 
part of their life. 

But if the origin of Old Testament Religion cannot be explained 
by an instinct of the race, may it not be due to the genius of an indi- 
vidual? May we not picture Abraham to ourselves as an ancient sage 
who, by study and reflection, saw the folly of idolatry and reached the 
conception of the spiritual God? But it is not in this character that 
he appears before us. He does not philosophize and speculate. We 
should be surprised if he did; for the Semitic mind, lacking the 
capacity for science in general, deals with religion as life, not as dog- 
ma. And so Abraham is set before us, at least in the Bible, not as 
one who, by profound meditation, has attained to a new truth, not 
even as a prophet who is called to teach the world, but simply as the 
friend of God, whose life is his creed, and whose mission is his migra- 
tion,—as one believing and trusting in the God who appeared unto 
him in love and established an everlasting covenant with him and his 
seed. 

What, then, is the origin of Old Testament religion? Naturalism 
can furnish no satisfactory answer; we must have recourse to a super- 
natural revelation. Man, in his present state, is unable of himself 
to rise to the true idea of God. He has, indeed, a vague feeling of an 
ultimate power lying behind the visible cosmos; but what that power 
is, he cannot say. It is to him the “Unknown God.” How poor are 
even the highest conceptions which a mind so profound as Plato’s was 
able to form of Him! Yet from the first there existed among the 
Hebrew people a true idea of God and of his relation to the world. 
Whence did it spring? Evidently not from philosophical reflection ; 
for we cannot ascribe to the untutored Semitic mind an achievement 
in thought that lay altogether beyond the most cultivated Aryan 
mind. 

The only explanation lies in a divine revelation. If man is to 
know God, God must come to man. And this He did when He 
appeared to Abraham. It was at atime when the knowledge of the 
true God, possessed by former ages, had become lost, at least in Abra- 
ham’s native home and among his kindred. The Bible speaks of 
earlier revelations than that made to the “father of the faithful;” but 
whatever their character, in his day they had ceased to be remember- 
ed, or, at least, obeyed ; and his friends beyond the Euphrates served 
other gods than the Lord of heaven and earth. Then it was God 
came to Abraham, and whether by outward theophany or by inward 
manifestation to his spirit, it was a real historical coming. He came not 
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to convey to his mind abstract theological truths, but to enter into a 
communion of love with him; and in this communion, Abraham, by 
living experience, came to know God as he could not know Him 
simply by an exercise of the reason—came to know Him in His unity, 
His spirituality, His personality, His holiness. He recognized Him as 
the only source of true salvation, and such was his assurance, that he 
chose to abandon fatherland and friends rather than surrender his 
faith in this supermundane, heavenly and only true God. This confi- 
dence was the root of his life and influence. ‘“ He,” says Ewald, “ pot 
only steadfastly maintained the knowledge of the true God in his own 
practice and life, but knew how to make it lasting in his house and 
race. And in nothing is the memory of the reality and grandeur of 
his God-fearing and God-blessed life more evidently preserved than in 
this, that powerful and devout men, even among foreign nations, were 
compelled to confess that God was with him; and eagerly sought his 
friendship and blessing.”* 


THE PRINCE IN EZEKIEL. 


By Epwarp G. Kina, D. D., 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 


The section of Ezekiel XL.-XLVIII. is assumed by Wellhausen to 
contain a code of ritual drawn up by the priest-prophet for actual use. 

This code differs in many important respects from the ritual of 
the Pentateuch, hence it is argued that the Levitical Code cou/d not 
possibly have been known to Ezekiel. 

In the following paper I shall confine myself to one small portion 
of Ezekiel’s Code as it affects the Mas? or Prince. 

If it can be shown that an ideal purpose runs through the Ezekiel 
Code, the assumption upon which Wellhausen’s theory is based, is, so 
far, destroyed. 

I do not write against Wellhausen, but merely in the interests of 
truth, which he desires to promote, as much as I. 

The leading motive of Ezekiel with which we are now concerned 
is to restrict the privileges of the kings. 

Asa priest Ezekiel’s sympathy (like Zechariah’s) was with his own 
order; but this was no narrow feeling, it was indeed the truest patri- 
otism. The later kings had been the curse of Judah. They wearied 
men and God. The people suffered from their oppressions (ch. XLV., 


* Ewald’s History of Israel, Vol. I., p. 318. 
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9; XLVI., 18), and the very Temple courts were profaned by their 
heathen practices and by their sepulchres. How bitterly Ezekiel had 
felt this profanation of God’s House is evident from ch. XLIII., 7-9. 
All this must be changed in the Israel of the future. The new name 
Nasi is itself significant. Ezekiel seems to shrink from the use of the 
word Melek. He rarely applies it to any Jewish king. 

It is clear that Masz was regarded by Ezekiel as a lower title than 
Melek ; for, in Vil., 27, we read, “ The king (Ha-Melek) shall mourn, 
and (the) prince (We-Nasi) be clothed with desolation, and the hands 
of the common people shall be troubled.” Here MNasz is used for the 
princes collectively, as forming an intermediate class between the king 
and the people (cf. also Ezek. XXXII., 29). It is true that, in one pas- 
sage (XXXVII., 22) Ezekiel speaks of a united Israel under one king 
(Melek); but Melek is here used merely because the thought has gone 
back to the past,—there shall not be, as of old, a king of Israel and a 
king of Judah, but ove king. The passage which more nearly represents 
Ezekiel’s own anticipation is XXXIV., 24, “I the Eternal will be to them 
(their) God and my servant David a Nasi among them,” i. e., God is 
the true king, the prince of the future will be his vice-gerent. Hence 
the use of the term Nasz. It is because Ezekiel is so impressed with 
the kingship of God that he refuses to bestow the title of “king” upon 
earthly rulers; even Zedekiah is styled “the Nasi” (XII., 10, 12). 

But since the title Vasz was often used collectively, and denoted 
the princes of the royal house and the heads of families, it was neces- 
sary for Ezekiel’s purpose to use the definite article. It will be ob- 
served that, in our present section (ch. XL. to end) the word never 
occurs without the definite article, except only in XLIV., 3 (Eth Han- 
Nasi Nasi Hu, etc.), “The Nasi, inasmuch as he is a Nasi,” etc. 

The question now arises, What impression would the use of this 
word convey to Ezekiel’s contemporaries? The princes were, in theory 
at least, the heads of houses, and therefore the representatives of the 
people (Num. VII. (passim) and XXXIV., etc.); they also formed the 
king's executive. If now we regard Israel, from Ezekiel’s point of view, 
as existing under the visible-kingship of God, then the Nasi will com- 
bine these two ideas; he will be the representative of the people and 
also God’s lieutenant. We shall have occasion to return to these 
points. 

Meanwhile, I would maintain that, by using the word Nas7, Eze- 
kiel implied a restriction upon the king’s power; though, at the same 
time, by introducing the idea of the people’s representative, he has 


chosen a word which is capable of the very highest christological sig- . 
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nificance. The ruler of Israel has become a Nasi, but it is only because 
“ Vehowah Malak.” 

Our second point must be the Prince’s place in the Temple. 

Here again we find a restriction imposed by Ezekiel. In earlier 
times the kings of Judah used to worship within the court in front of 
the altar. 

The dais upon which Solomon kneeled was certainly in the court 
(cf. 2 Chron. VI., 12, 13, with 1 Kgs. VIII., 22). The king’s place of 
honor was indeed marked by a pillar which was called the “king’s 
pillar” (cf. 2 Chron. XXIII, 13; 2 Kgs. XI., 14 (context); XXIII., 3; 2 
Chron. XXXIV., 31). 

But now the immediate presence of God has added a new holi- 
ness to the Temple. What before was profane has become holy ; what 
before was holy has become a holy of holies. Thus there is no Temple 
in the city, for all the city is Temple; there is no Ark, for God him- 
self is there in person ; there is no high-priest, for all the priests are 
become high-priests; there is no holy of holies, for the whole Bayith 
is now a holy of holies (XLIII., 5,6). Consequently that court which 
in the Temple of Solomon was the outer court becomes in Ezekiel’s 
Temple an inner court, or court of the priests. The Nasi, inasmuch 
as he is not a priest, is not permitted to enter this court ; but inasmuch 
as he is the representative of the people, the priestly dignity over- 
shadows him. His place, therefore, is in the gate-building, midway 
between priest and people (cf. the position of the Levites (XLIV., 10, 
13, 14, etc.), though it is by no means certain that Ezekiel intended to 
exclude them from the inner court). 

Thus we read (XLIV., 1-4): 

** And he brought me back toward the gate of the Sanctuary outside, which 
faces east; and it was shut. 

‘And the Eternal said unto me, This gate shall be shut, not opened, and none 
shall enter by it, because the Eternal, the God of Israel, hath entered by it, and 
thus it hath become shut. The Nasi, however, inasmuch as he is a Nasi, he shall 


sit therein to eat bread before the Eternal; by the way of the vestibule of the 
gate shall he enter, and by the same way shall he go out.” 


Had this passage stood alone, we might have supposed that the 


Nasi did not actually enter God’s gate, but that his place was in or: 


near the vestibule, the gate remaining closed between him and the 
inner court. 


It is, however, explained in ch. XLVI., 1-3: 
“Thus saith the Lord God; The gate of the inner court which faces east 


shall be shut for the six working days, and on the sabbath day it shall be opened, 
and on new moon it shall be opened. 
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‘“‘And the Nasi shall come (by) way of the vestibule of the gate, outside, and 
shall stand by the side-posts of the gate, and the priests shall offer his burnt- 
offering and his peace-offerings, and he shall worship on the threshold of the gate, 
and shall go out; and the gate shall not be shut until the evening. 

“And the common people shall worship at the entrance of that gate(-way), on 
the sabbaths and new moons, before the Eternal.” 


The symbolism here is evident. We are reminded of George 
Herbert’s words: 


‘*On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.” 


and also of Ps. CXVIII., 19, 20, which is more than a mere coincidence: 


‘*Open unto me the gates of righteousness : 
I will enter thereby,—I will give praise to Jah. 
This is the Lord’s gate,—righteous ones may enter thereby.” 

This eastern gate was emphatically the “Lord’s gate.” The She- 
kinah had entered by it (XLIII., 4). The waters of life flowed forth 
from under it (XLVII.) It was the “throne of God” (cf. XLIIL, 7). 
That the Nasi, i. e., the David of the future, should sit here, certainly 
hints at a dignity which Ezekiel himself probably never dreamed of. 
Kisaka Elohim Olam Wa-Edh (Ps. XLV., 7). 

Though some of the people came to worship on sabbaths and 
new moons, there was no command which compelled them so to do. 
The Prince came for them all. To him the gate opened. After him 
it remained open. The Christian application is again evident: “Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King of Glory? 
The Lord of Hosts, he is the King of Glory.” 

But on the great festivals, such as Passover and Tabernacles, the 
case was otherwise. Every male must then appear before the Lord. 
Consequently the Nasi, on these occasions, becomes like unto his 
brethren. As they enter, so he enters; as they go out, so he goes 
out (XLVI., 9, 10). It would almost seem as if this had been the cus- 
tom in David’s time; for, in his exile, he calls to mind “how he uséd 
to go with the multitude, how he used to lead them into the House of 
God with the voice of joy and praise, a festal throng” (Ps. XLII., 5). It 
is not, however, quite correct to say that on the great festivals the 
Nasi was no more than a common layman, for all the sacrifices were 
offered through him. He was the representative man. 

The last point for consideration will be the Wasi in his represent- 
ative capacity. This has of necessity been touched upon in what has 
gone before; it is indeed the leading thought in the word Nasz. 
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The kings of an earlier time had undoubtedly offered sacrifice 
with their own hands. This custom had led to many irregularities. 
It must not be so in the future. The Nasi is to provide the sacrifice 
for all; he brings it, but the priests must offer it. Another point in 
which the Nasi differs from the priest is this, that, whereas the priest 
offers two sin-offerings, first for himself, and then for the people, the 
Nasi offers only ove offering “for himself and for all the people of the 
land” (XLV., 22). 

We may here call attention to a fact which has an important 
christological significance,—that the only occasion on which the Nasi 
is said to bring a s¢z-offering is when he is thus identified with the 
whole people. The offerings that he brings for himself are eucharistic 
(cf. XLVI. 12). Cf. Heb. vII., 26-28. The representative character of 
the Nasi comes out very clearly in the position assigned to him in the 
division of the land. 

The Zerumah, or heave-offering of the land, which occupies its 
central position, is, I think, regarded by Ezekiel as a Temple. It lies 
four-square, like his Temple-city. The Levite-land corresponds to 
the outer court; the Priest-land, to the inner court. The actual 
Temple, which is in the midst of the Priest-land, becomes the Bayith 
with its Holy of Holes (cf. especially XLVIII., 12). This interpreta- 
tion explains the very difficult verse XLV., 5 (Esrim L’shakoth). If 
this be granted, the city becomes the Gzzrak or “separate place” from 
which the ideal Temple is served.* 

No attempt was made to carry out literally this idealization of 
Ezekiel with respect to the portion of the Levites; but Num. xxxv., 
Josh. Xx1., and Lev. XXV., 34, show us that the principle was recog- 
nized. Whether Leviticus was written before Ezekiel or after, it is 
manifest that the two books cannot have been felt at the time to be 
contradictory. We are therefore justified in maintaining that Ezekiel 
was interpreted by his contemporaries in the sense that the Levites 
should have a portion in all the tribes. Ezekiel takes the Temple out of 
the city, because it belongs to the whole land. He takes the city out 
of the tribe of Judah and places it in the Terumah, because it belongs 
to all the tribes.t So, too, the Levites have their place in the 
‘Terumah, and the Terumah itself becomes a Temple, not for Israel 
only, but for the world. 


* Cf. wD, Ezekiel xlviii., 15 with xlv., 2, where the same word is used for the “ suburbs” of 
the Temple and the city. Cf. also Num. xxxv., Josh. xxi., and Lev. xxv., 34. See also 1 Chron. 
xxvi.,18 and 2Kgs. xxiii., 11, where 395 or WD is used of the “suburbs” of the Temple, the 
same word being used in the Targum’ for the suburbs of the Levite cities, when the Hebrew 
reads 

+ A thought which is frequent in the Talmud. 
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The portion of the Nasi must be interpreted in the same way. 
This portion lay on each side of the Terumah, and in one sense 
formed part of the Terumah, though Ezekiel distinguishes it from the 
square which was specially dedicated to God (XLVIII., 8,9). Indeed, 
if this square be considered as an ideal czty, the Prince’s portion be- 
comes the suburbs from whence it is served; if it be considered as a 
priest’s court, the Prince’s portion becomes its outer court. 

But in any case, the Nasi is taken out from the tribes, to emphasize 
the fact that he belongs to all. 

» This is further evident from the order in which Ezekiel arranges. 
the tribes north and south of the Terumah, compared with their gates. 
north and south of the city (XLVIII.). It will be seen from the plans 
in Smend (pp. 392, 393) that three sons of Leah are placed to the 
north, and three to the south. In other words, Ezekiel has varied 
somewhat from the order in Deuteronomy (with which he was evi- 
dently acquainted), for a special ideal purpose, that purpose being to: 
show that all Israel, and through them the whole world, is united in the 
Terumah. 

The portion of the Nasi borders on that of priests and Levites on 
the one side, and of Judah and Benjamin on the other. He shares. 
the nature of all. See especially XLVIIL., 22. 

Judah, the favored son of Leah. Benjamin, the favored son of 
Rachel. Both are united in the David of the future. 

If the above arguments be admitted, it will be seen at once that 
the Code of Ezekiel, so far as it relates to the Nasi, is not inconsistent. 
with, but rather implies, an acquaintance with the Levitical Code. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS.« 
By Pror. W. J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y, . 


NOVEMBER 8. THE STORY OF JONAH, Jonah t., 1-17. 
NOVEMBER 15. EFFECT OF JONAH’S PREACHING, Jonah m1., 1-10. 


At what date did Jonah live and prophesy? When was the Book of Jonah 
written? Is the story contained in the book history or parable? These three 
‘questions are often confounded, but they are as distinctly separate as it is possible 
for questions to be. 

The first is readily answered from 2 Kgs. xiv., 25, where it is said of Jero- 
boam II.: 

‘* Tt was he who restored the border of Israel, from the entering in of Hamath 
to the sea of the Arabah, according to the word of Jehovah the God of Israel, 
which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the 
prophet, who was from Gath-Hepher.” 

Since the victories of Jeroboam were the fulfillment of prophecies by Jonah, 
it follows that Jonah lived either in the times of Jeroboam or earlier. A brief 
sketch of the times of Jeroboam was given in the closing sentences of the article 
in the October number of the SruDENT. From what is there said it is evident 
that Jonah’s prophecy of the restoration of the border of Israel must, in the 
nature of the case, have been also a prophecy of a contemporaneous weakening of 
the Assyrian empire,—perhaps of the overthrow, for the time being, of Nineveh 
as the capital of that empire. We have also found reason to think that such a 
weakening took place in those times, whether Jonah prophesied it or not. 

Amos and Hosea were also prophets of the days of Jeroboam, and many 
scholars assign Joel, Obadiah, and the last chapters ef Zechariah to the same 
period; and the study of these prophets, with this purpose in view, throws great 
light on the history of the times. But Jonah should hardly be classed as con- 
temporary with the others. There is a marked difference between their proph- 
esying and what we know of his. His must be dated as early as the earlier part 
of Jeroboam’s reign; theirs, in the later years of Jeroboam. The interval was 
one of many years, and was marked by great political changes. Jonah may 
have lived to see Amos and Hosea, but he belongs to an earlier generation. 

The questions of the authorship and of the historicity of the Book of Jonah 
are well discussed by Paul Kleinert and Dr. Charles Elliott, citing Pusey and 
others, in the introduction to Jonah in the American edition of Lange’s com- 
mentary. It is clear that the book was written by some man who had the gift 
of prophecy, and that it is properly a part of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
But whether the writer was Jonah himself, or some other prophet, is a dif- 
ferent question. The Books of Amos and Hosea have titles ascribing their 
authorship, or at least the uttering of the prophecies they contain, to those 
prophets; the Book of Jonah has no title. The first verse mentions a prophecy 


*In the StuDENT for October, strike out “and Uzziah,” last line of page 72. 
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118 THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 
of Jonah as the subject of which the book treats, but it does not claim that 
the book itself is a prophecy of Jonah, much less that it was written by him. 
Apparently, the most decisive existing indication as to the date of the book 
is the fact that it employs a considerable number of words which, in the mean- 
ing in which it employs them, are not found in the earlier books of the Bible,. 
but are found in the later books, and in the post-biblical Hebrew. For ex- 
ample, Mallach (sailor) is found in the Bible only in Jonah 1., 5, and three times. 
in Ezekiel. Mah*lak (journey) occurs only in Jonah 111., 3, 4, and once in Nehe- 
miah, and once in Ezekiel. ibbo (ten thousand) is used often in the later books, 
and in Jonah Iv., 11, and elsewhere only in the K*thibh of Hos. vitt., 12, where it 
is probably a misreading. In the phrase Rabh Hachobhel (shipmaster), Jonah 
1.,6, the second word occurs only here and four times in Ezekiel, while Rabh. 
is seldom or never used in the earlier Hebrew to designate a person in author- 
ity, but is often so used in the Aramaic and in the later Hebrew. In all stages of 
the language, the verb Manah is used in the sense of ‘‘ numbering ;”’ in the mean- 
ing “‘ to appoint” it is used only in Jonah 1., 17; 11., 1; Iv., 6, 7, 8, and in Daniel 
and Chronicles, and, perhaps, in Psalm Lx1. TJa‘am, in the sense of “‘ decree,” is 
found only in the Hebrew of Jonah 111., 7, though it is frequent in the Aramaic 
of the later books. Having noticed these and similar phenomena, we naturally 
conclude that the use of the prefix form of the relative pronoun, Jonah I., 7, 12;. 
Iv., 10, and the use of the prefix 7 with the object accusative, Jonah Iv., 6, are to 
be explained as marks of the later Hebrew, rather than by any of the other pos- 
sible explanations. These indications of late authorship would not be strong 
enough to overthrow positive proof that Jonah wrote the book, if such proof ex- 
isted ; but until such proof can be adduced, they must be counted as deciding the: 
matter. The most probable conclusion is, therefore, that the book was written 
after the Chaldeans destroyed Jerusalem, by some prophet who was a classical 
Hebraist, who thoroughly understood the history of the times of Jonah, and who- 
may have had in his possession written prophecies of Jonah against Nineveh. Of 
course, it does not affect the scriptural authority of the book, if the prophesying 
of Jonah is thus commemorated, like that of Elijah or of Elisha, in writings pro- 
duced by another hand than his own. 

We turn to the question whether the story related in the book of Jonah is. 
historical. No one can prove that the New Testament story of the prodigal son 
is not an actual biography of an actual person. Most people, however, do not: 
think of it as being a narrative of facts, but as an imaginary narrative, true to- 
life, given for purposes of instruction. We frequently refer to the statements of 
this familiar story, without the least apprehension that any one will therefore. 
infer that we regard them as statements of historical facts. Similarly, there is. 
nothing in the references made by Jesus to Jonah, that shows whether he re- 
garded the narrative as historical fact, or simply as a sacred parable, recorded 
for purposes of instruction, a story familiar to his hearers. The principal relig- 
ious, moral, and patriotic lessons it teaches are precisely the same, whether the: 
facts be real or imaginary. There are several reasons of weight in favor of its. 
historical character. The miraculous circumstances related in it constitute no 
reason for doubting its historicity, in the minds of those of us who believe that 
revealed religion was originally authenticated by miracles. But it is important. 


1 pr, Ps. Ixviii., 18, may be easily explained as an earlier word. 
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to emphasize the fact that the scriptural value of the book of Jonah does not de- 
pend on the question whether it is history rather than parable. 

It is not of much consequence whether the fish that swallowed Jonah was or 
was not a whale. The Greek word Ketos, used in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, may, like the Hebrew Dag, mean any large fish. But, on the other 
hand, true whales have sometimes been found in those waters. It took a miracle 
to enable any fish to afford accommodations to Jonah, and no more than a miracle 
if the fish was a whale. There is something rather comical in the importance 
which has sometimes been attached to this question, in the attack and defense of 
revealed religion. 

Another funny item of traditional interpretation is that which makes Jonah 
to have been the first foreign missionary. This would perhaps be a harmless 
fancy, were it not for its ignoring the important truth that the religion of Jeho- 
vah, as described in the Old Testament, was a missionary religion from the begin- 
ning. The Scriptures say that Abraham and Israel were chosen that all nations 
might be blessed in them, and in every stage of the history they emphasize this. 
To represent Jonah’s preaching to Nineveh as a new departure in this direction, 
is to make a representation which may be hurtfully misleading. 

Jonah tried to get away from his conscience by starting for Tarshish instead of 
starting for Nineveh; that is, by doing something else instead of doing the one 
thing which he knew God required. Most of us have tried the same experiment. 
Jonah found that Jehovah has infinite resources, both natural and supernatural,— 
in his case, the winds, the sea, the hearts of heathen sailors and of Jonah himself, 
the fall of the lot, the great fish,—to prevent our thus escaping His call to duty. 
Other men have had the same experience. Jonah found, further, that Jehovah 
has also boundless resources,—in this case, including the whole history and organ- 
ization of the Assyrian empire,—for helping one who, in His fear, attempts a 
discouraging duty. It would be well for us all to learn this lesson better. Jonah 
was reminded that it is not worth while to discredit what God says, for fear of 
injuring God’s reputation. The book teaches that God is merciful, and accepts 
the repentant. For illustrating and enforcing these and other like truths, the 
book of Jonah is peculiarly rich and edifying. We should not allow our attention 
to be diverted from these truths by any discussion whatever concerning other 
matters. 


NOVEMBER 22. HEZEKIAH’S GOOD REIGN, 2 Kgs. xvuil., 1-12. 
NOVEMBER 29. HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED, 2 Kgs. xx., 1-17. 


The biblical literature connected with this reign is not limited to the ac- 
counts contained in the historical books, but includes also many of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum, some Psalms, and the last chapters of Proverbs. 
The known Assyrian literature for this period is even more voluminous than the 
biblical; and, at some points, quite as full in its details of Palestinian history. 
In a very large number of instances, the two literatures mention or allude to the 
same persons, events, or customs. At present, we can attempt nothing more 
than merely to state, in their probable order, a few of the more salient facts of 
the history. 

In the STUDENT for October, we traced the synchronisms of the biblical and 
the Assyrian history, as far as to some unknown date in the reign of Uzziah, in 
the one line, and to the first year of Assur Daan III., B. C. 772, in the other line. 
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Assur Daan reigned 18 years, Assur Nirari II. 10 years, Tiglath-Pilezer II. 18 
years, and Shalmanezer IV. 5 years. He was succeeded by Sargon, in whose 
reign we are again able to fix exactly the synchronisms of the two lines of history. 

Sargon captured Samaria in ‘“‘ the beginning of his reign,” that is, in the year 
before the one that is commonly counted as his first year, the latter being 721 
B.C. In most of the published work on the subject, it is assumed that this was 
the final capture of Samaria, at the close of the reign of king Hoshea; but the 
assumption is contrary both to the Assyrian and the biblical records. Sargon 
says that Samaria, in his second year, was still in existence as a political power, 
and was in alliance with Hamath and Damascus, and with Sebech (the So of the 
Bible) king of Egypt, and that he himself signally defeated the alliance. It is 
evident, therefore, however we may explain any of the other statements that are 
made, that the second year of Sargon was the fourth year of Hezekiah, the year 
in which So was defeated, and the siege of Samaria begun. Sargon’s final com- 
plete subjugation of Samaria was later; doubtless at the date assigned to it in 2 
Kgs. xvii1., 10, the sixth year of Hezekiah. His capture of Samaria in his acces- 
sion year was an earlier operation, that recorded in 2 Kgs. xvit., 3.1 

Sargon was the founder of a dynasty. There may have been certain years 
during which the empire was in dispute between him and his predecessor, Shal- 
manezer IV., so that some writers would ascribe the years to Sargon, and others 
to Shalmanezer. Asa matter of fact, the inscription of George Smith dates the 
accession of Sargon two years later than the date commonly given. The biblical 
accounts apparently do the same, ascribing to Shalmanezer the events of these 
two years, up to the forming of the siege of Samaria (2 Kgs. xvi1., 3; Xvuil., 9). 

Working back from these data, we find that the first year of Assur Daan was 
the 35th year of Uzziah king of Judah. The reigns of Uzziah and Ahaz are 
peculiarly rich in points of synchronism with the Assyrian records; but no Sun- 
day School Lessons are assigned for these reigns, and even a cursory treatment 
of them would require more space than we should be justified in giving. 


1 The following documents of Sargon have been consulted: 

1. Annals of Sargon, published by Oppert in Dur-Sarkayan, Paris, 1870; later by Menant, in 
Annales des rois d’ Assyrie, and by Oppert in Rec. of Past, vol. VII. It is a quite full record of Sar- 
gon’s history, year by year. Oppert says of the Annals: “They have been engraved in the two 
halls of Khorsabad, which are noted in the Plan of Botta as Nos. II. and V.......An immense 
ribbon of inscriptions, disposed in columns like the papyrus rolls..... . In entering the hall, the 
reader commenced at his left hand, and followed all the sides and angles of the room, until he 
returned to the entrance door, where the last lines of the inscription were opposite to its begin- 
ning. I have restored the texts by the four copies of hall II., V., XIII. and XIV.” Extracts 
are given in Smith’s Chronology, p. 128, and p. 125, xxi., xxiii. 

2. The Khorsabad Inscription. Four copies of it in halls IV., VII., VIII. and X. of the Assyr- 
ian Palace. Copied in Botta’s Monuments de Ninive, translated in Dur-Sarkayan, and previ- 
ously. Oppert’s latest translation in Rec. of Past, vol. 1X. Cited in Smith’s Chronology, p. 125, 
xxii., and p. 126, xxiv., xxv. 

8. George Smith’s Cylinder. Particularly full account of the Ashdod expedition. <Assyr. 
Disc., chap. xv.; Chronology, pp. 129-131. 

4. Cylinder. Assyrian text (restored from four copies), with transliteration, German trans- 
lation, and full treatment, in Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s Koenigs von Assyrien, published in 1883, by 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University. Cited in Smith’s Chronology, p. 129. 

5. Bull Inscription, from Khorsabad. Treated by Lyon, as above. Oppert’s translation, 
with history of the inscription and notes, in Rec. of Past, vol. XI. 

6-10. Four shorter inscriptions, treated by Lyon. Three of the same, with another, in Rec. 
of Past, vol. XI. 

ll. Cyprus Monolith, cited in Smith’s Chronology, p. 127. 

12. Fragment K. 1349, cited in Smith’s Chronology, p. 127. 
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Since Ahaz reigned 16 years, and the nine years of Hoshea began not later 
than the close of the 12th of Ahaz, and the 4th year of Hezekiah was the 7th of 
Hoshea (2 Kgs. Xvi., 2; XVII.,1; XvumI., 1, 2), it follows that the first of the 29 
years of Hezekiah was the same year which was also counted as the 16th of Ahaz. 
The year which, in 2 Chron. xxrx., is called the first year of Hezekiah, in the 
first month of which he opened the doors of the house of God, was his first com- 
plete year, being the second of the 29 years of his reign. In this second year of 
Hezekiah, Samaria was reduced to subjection by Sargon, whom the Bible counts 
as, at the time, the servant of Shalmanezer, although, by Sargon’s account, his 
own reign had then already begun. Both Israel and Judah had previously been 
brought under tribute by Tiglath-Pilezer, who had made large deportations from 
the Northern kingdom, and probably from Judah also (2 Chron. xxx., 6, 9); but 
as Judah had passed into subjection, through the faithlessness of Ahaz, without 
exhausting wars, she was still rich in resources. If the events of this portion of 
the history are related in the order in which they occurred, Hezekiah promptly 
refused the tribute which Ahaz had been accustomed to pay; and strengthened 
himself, in his refusal, by hostilities against the Philistine dependencies of As- 
syria “as far as Gaza,” and by attempts to awaken the religious enthusiasm of 
the northern tribes, as well as of his own subjects (2 Kgs. xvii., 7, 8; 2 Chron. 
xXxx., 6, 10, etc.). The Assyrian capture of Samaria was later in the year. 

The third year of Hezekiah was the first of Sargon, who says, in his annals, 
that he was this year employed in campaigns against Elam, and against Mero- 
dach-Baladan in Babylon. This probably accounts for the fact that he did not at 
once push his conquests in Palestine, and make an attempt to reduce Hezekiah. 

The fourth year of Hezekiah was the seventh of Hoshea and the second 
of Sargon. Hamath, Damascus, and Samaria had taken advantage of Sargon’s 
absence in the East to combine against him, in alliance with Sebech of Egypt. 
Sargon defeated Sebech at Raphia, conquered Gaza, and laid siege to Samaria 
(Annals, Hall II., tablets 3 and 6; Khorsabad Insc., 8; 2 Kgs. xvil., 4,5; XVUI., 
9, etc.). 

The sixth year of Hezekiah, according to the account in Kings, was that of 
the final capture of Samaria. During this year and the year preceding, Sargon 
says that he was employed in the far North and East; but some of his accounts 
of his devastating the country of Hamath, Damascus, and Samaria, to the west- 
ern sea (see, in particular, the Khorsabad Inscription, 8 Oppert, or the Cyprus 
Monolith, or K. 1349, where the details are essentially different from those of the 
campaign in which Sebech was defeated), and replacing their inhabitants with 
others, doubtless belonging to this date. At several different later dates, he men- 
tions his settling of these countries with people from the regions of the 
Euphrates. 

During the following four years, Sargon’s exploits are mostly in Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. In his seventh year, however, the ninth of Hezekiah, he received 
tribute from Egypt, Arabia and the Sabean king. In his 11th year,the 13th year 
of Hezekiah, he made his famous expedition to Ashdod, quelling a disposition to 
revolt, which had broken out there, but which was prevalent throughout Syria. 
This is commonly identified with the expedition mentioned in Isa. xx. 

The next year, the 12th of Sargon and the 14th of Hezekiah, found Sargon 
engaged in the greatest military struggle of his life, that for the overthrowing of 
Merodach-Baladan in Babylon. Sargon mentions it as a particularly heinous of- 
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fense on the part of his Babylonian rival, that the latter was in the habit of send- 
ing ambassadors to persuade the nations to combine against Assyria.1 In this: 
very year, the year of Hezekiah’s sickness, his ambassadors came to Jerusalem 
(2 Kgs. xx.,6; Isa. xxxvim., 5; 2 Kgs. xx., 12-19; Isa. xxx1x.; 2 Chron. 
XXXII., 24, 31, etc.). Earlier in the same year, apparently, Sennacherib the son of 
Sargon, whom the biblical accounts here call the king of Assyria, had come up into 
Judah, captured many cities, and compelled Hezekiah to pay heavily for his pre- 
vious refusal of tribute (2 Kgs. xvut., 13-16; Isa. xxxvi.,1). If this be the 
true understanding of the account, we may infer that, when Sargon went to the 
great campaign in Babylonia, Sennacherib took charge of the military operations 
in Palestine; and may also infer that the biblical account here calls him king by 
anticipation. If these were the circumstances, they afford a reasonable explana- 
tion of the fact that the king of Assyria was willing to let Hezekiah off with so 
moderate a penalty, instead of attempting utterly to overthrow him; although 
Hezekiah now seemed to be at his mercy, and had been so great a rebel, and was 
still willing to treat with Merodach-Baladan. 

Since this first invasion of Sennacherib took place in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, and the sickness of Hezekiah was in the same year, most readers of Isaiah 
and of Kings have understood them as saying that the events related between 
these, including the signal overthrow of the Assyrian king, occurred during the 
intervening time, in the same year. A little study of the matter, however, shows 
that the biblical account cannot mean this. ‘‘ That night,” 2 Kgs. x1x., 35, might, 
of course, mean the night after the prophecy in question was given; but it may 
equally well mean “ that night,” at whatever date it came, in which God executed 
the judgments he had denounced. In this latter sense the phrase “ that day” is 
familiarly used by the prophets, all along through this period. That the historian 
did not mean by it the night after the prophecy was given is evident from the 
context; for the deliverance which he describes is not one which is to come sud- 
denly, but one which will leave Judah under the power of the oppressor, so that 
agriculture will be impossible for the remainder of that year, and for the follow- 
ing year (2 Kgs. x1x. 29; Isa. xxxvit., 30). It is evident, therefore, that, in the 
Bible account, the first invasion of Sennacherib and the sickness of Hezekiah be- 
long to the 14th year of the king, while the intervening events are not dated, but 
belong to a later period. It is probable that, in the 14th year of Hezekiah, Sen- 
nacherib, having received the submission and the stipulated tribute of that king, 
kept his agreement and departed, leaving Judah to several years more of peace 
and prosperity. 

At the close of this year, Sargon claims to have dethroned Merodach-Baladan, 
and become king of Babylon as well as of Assyria; but the succeeding year Mero- 
dach-Baladan was still in arms, and had to be defeated again. After this defeat, 
Sargon says, “‘And no one saw him again.’”’ This may have been true, but it did not 
remain true for many years. The 19th year of Hezekiah was the 17th and last of 
Sargon. It was also the accession year—the year before the first year—of his 
successor, Sennacherib. The latter says that, “in the beginning of his reign,”’ he 
defeated Merodach-Baladan, and captured his royal treasures in Babylon (Bellino 
Cylinder, lines 6-10). We may rest assured that the news of the death of Sargon, 
and of the fresh revolt of Merodach-Baladan had no tendency to make Hezekiah 


1 See, e. g., Khorsabad Insc., 38 Oppert. 
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quiet under the Assyrian yoke. In Sennacherib’s third campaign, which several 
circumstances combine to date in his fourth year, the 23d year of Hezekiah, he 
marched into Syria.1 Under the influence of Hezekiah, the people of Ekron had 
thrown off the yoke. Sennacherib says that he took tribute from a long list of 
kings and of countries, in Syria, Phoenicia, east of the Jordan, and in Philistia 
(apparently including Menahem or Samaria, and some other northern powers, 
which had, some time previously, been blotted out of existence); that he defeated 
at Eltekon (within the territory of Judah) the kings of Ethiopia and of Egypt, 
who came to the assistance of Ekron; that he took Ekron, and punished the 
rebels; that he captured 46 strongholds in Judah, carried off 200,000 of the people 
of Judah, and an immense spoil, prepared to besiege Hezekiah in Jerusalem, and 
received from him a large tribute. It is noteworthy that he neither claims to 
have captured Jerusalem, nor gives any reason for his neglecting to complete the 
subjugation of a rebel so particularly obnoxious as was Hezekiah. He concludes 
his account of the campaign by saying that Hezekiah sent his tribute and his 
tokens of submission, including his daughters, ‘“‘ unto Nineveh my royal city after 
me.”’ The following year, Sennacherib tells us that he was hard at work in Baby- 
lonia, annihilating Merodach-Baladan once more, and defeating Suzub the Chal- 
dean. 

Some things in this bragging account are open to suspicion. But it agrees in 
the main with the account in Isaiah, and in the parallel verses in Kings and 
Chronicles. The promise of deliverance is in the following language : 

“Behold I am giving, in his case, a wind; and he shall hear a rumor and 
shall return unto his land; and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his land.” 
‘* Therefore I will put my hook into thy nostril, and my bridle within thy lips, 
and cause thee to return in the way in which thou camest. Now this shall be 
the sign to thee,”—that is to Hezekiah,—“ to eat this year self-sown products, 
and in the second year spontaneous products, and in the third year sow ye and 
harvest, and plant vineyards and eat their fruit” (Isa. xxxvil., 7, 29, 30; 2 Kgs. 
XIX., 7, 28, 29). 

The promise that he should hear a rumor which should divert him from his 
plans against Jerusalem, is commonly understood to have been met when he 
heard of the coming of the Ethiopian king to attack him, 2 Kgs. x1x., 9, etc. 
Sennacherib says that it was the kings of Egypt and Ethiopia (Taylor Cylinder, 
11., 78, 74), and is confirmed in this by 2 Kgs. xvimr., 21, etc. Many readers of 
the Bible have formed the impression that Sennacherib’s great disaster befell him 


1 The easily accessible accounts of the reign of Sennacherib include the following: 

1. The Bellino Cylinder, in the British Museum. Layard, vol. I., plate 63. Translated by H. 
F. Talbot, in Rec. of Past, vol. I. Dated the third year of Sennacherib. 

2. Cylinder C, described and translated in part in Smith’s Assyr. Disc., chap. xv1. Dated the 
eighth year of Sennacherib. 

8. The Taylor Cylinder, in British Museum. Rawlinson, plates 37 to 42. Dated the 14th year 
of Sennacherib. Translated by Talbot, in Rec. of Past, vol. I. 

4, Bull Inscription from Koyunjik, in British Museum. W. A. I., p.12. The first of the four 
slabs which compose it is translated by J. M. Rodwell, in Rec. of Past, vol. VII. 

5. The Bavian Inscription. Three tablets engraved upon a rock at Bavian, north-east ny 
Mosul. W.A.L., vol. III., plate 14, translated by T. C. Pinches, in Rec. of Past, vol. TX. 

6. The Nebbi Yunus Inscription. A slab in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. W. 
A. I., vol. I., plates 43, 44. Translated by E. A. Budge in Rec. of Past, vol. XI. 

Full extracts from Cylinder C., and short extracts from some of the others, are given in 
Smith’s Chronology. 
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in connection with this attack, or before he met it; but the Bible accounts none’ 
of them say this. Sennacherib says, on the contiary, that he gained a magnifi- 
cent victory over these enemies, and there is no evidence against the truth of this 
statement. But from his account of the matter, it appears to have been the case 
that, having been interrupted in his plans against Jerusalem, by the rumor con- 
cerning the Ethiopian king, he was prevented from resuming and completing 
them, by the additional rumors that reached him from Babylonia, and other parts 
of his kingdom, and was thus compelled to “‘ return unto his land” without carry- 
ing out his designs. The three years next following, Sennacherib says that he 
was engaged in desperate but successful wars, by land and sea, against Merodach- 
Baladan and his Chaldean and Elamite allies. The next year, the year of Sennach- , 
erib’s seventh campaign, the eighth year of his reign, and the 27th of the reign 
of Hezekiah, as he was advancing with a vast army upon Madakta, the royal city 
of Elam, he met with a reverse, his account of which is translated by Talbot as 
follows: 

“*In the month of December a terrible storm arrived, a vast cataract poured 
down, rains upon rains, and snow, caused the torrents to burst forth. Then I 


quitted the mountains. I turned round the front of my chariot and I took the 
road to Nineveh.’’—Taylor Cylinder, Iv., 75-79.1 


I do not pretend to answer the question whether it was a night of this storm 
concerning which the Bible says: 


** And it came to pass in that night that the angel of Jehovah went forth, 
and smote in the camp of Assyria 185,000; and they arose early in the morning, 
and behold all of them were dead corpses. And Sennacherib king of Assyria 
broke camp, and went and returned, and dwelt in Nineveh.’’—2 Kgs. xIx., 35, 36. 


Whether or no four years elapsed before the execution of this part of the 
judgment denounced against Sennacherib, his violent death did not occur until 
14 years after the death of Hezekiah. Doubtless the pressure of Sennacherib’s 
operations in the East led to the withdrawing of troops from Palestine, after his 
own withdrawal, so that Judah was able to sow and reap in the third year, ac- 
cording to the promise. 

God answered Hezekiah’s prayer, and cared for him, using for this purpose 
not only the powers of nature, but the peoples of Syria and Babylonia and Persia. 
The trouble with Hezekiah was that he wanted to intrigue for himself with these 
peoples. He was not content to let the Lord take care of him; but wished to use 
the Lord’s instruments in taking care of himself. He found, as men who make 
the experiment are apt to find, that he was not up to the handling of such tools, 
and could only do mischief with them. 

We have no space for comment. .The facts are worth more than comment on 
them would be. With an immense number of points of agreement between the 
biblical and the Assyrian records, there are a few apparent discrepancies between 
them, and possibly some discrepancies that are real. It is quite commonly held 
that the chronological differences in regard to Sennacherib are great, and show 
the Hebrew chronology to be untrustworthy. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that the chronological concord is absolutely perfect, and that it has equal weight 
to prove the chronological correctness of both records; and that it therefore 
shows that the positive testimony of the Hebrew records, for the period between 
Shalmanezer II. and Assur Daan III., is of more weight than the silence of the 
Assyrian records for that period. 


1 Other. inscriptions give the same account. 
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DECEMBER 6. THE SINFUL NATION, ISA. I., 1-18. 


The Book of Isaiah is composed of two parts. The first part consists of the 
first 89 chapters, and is made up of three groups of short discourses, followed by 
a historical sketch of the deliverance from Sennacherib, the latter being simply 
another copy of the account given in 2 Kings. The first verse of the book is the 
title, either of the first 839 chapters, or of the whole book. The remainder of the 
chapter is the first prophetic discourse of the book. It is in the form of a public 
address, perhaps a condensation of a longer address, impassioned, full of imagery, 
highly poetical in form, rather than itself a poem. 

We naturally expect this first discourse to be either the earliest discourse in 
the book, or else an introduction, and therefore nearly the latest written part of 
it. Perhaps we can determine this question from the state of things described in 
it, which is likely to have been that which existed when it was written. It is a 
state of things in which the whole country is stricken throughout, verses 5, 6; 
devastated by foreign invaders, verse 7; until the daughter of Sion is reduced to 
the condition of a watch-hut in a vineyard, verse 8; a condition of things in 
which is prevalent the idolatry of oaks and gardens, verses 21, 29,30; along with 
oppression, bribery and corruption, verses 17, 23. It is characterized by murders, 
verses 21 and 15b; but also by the outward maintenance of the worship of 
Jehovah, verses 11 to 15a. These marks fit the reign of Manasseh, and indi- 
cate that the book of the discourses of Isaiah was put together at that date, and 
this introductory discourse then written. 

We do not need, however, to know the situation accurately, as preliminary to 
a profitable use of the chapter itself. Its great value consists in the moral and 
spiritual principles it enunciates; its doctrines of human sinfulness, of evils 
resulting therefrom, and of God’s eagerness to pardon the repentant. These 
principles apply directly to our conduct, as they did to the conduct of Israel in 
Isaiah’s time. We need not go a roundabout way through history, to get at 
them. We have aright to take them directly to ourselves. 


THE STORY OF BALAAM RECONSIDERED, 
By Rev. B. F. 
Duluth, Minn. 


In a recent number of THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT there appeared an 
article, written by the late Dr. R. P. Stebbins, entitled ‘“‘ The Story of Balaam.” 
An editorial note in the same issue suggests that the excellent reputation ofsthe 
writer, together with his plan of viewing Scripture events in the light of their ° 
surroundings, were reasons sufficient to command attention for the article. To 
me, the simple fact that Dr. Stebbins was the writer was a sufficient reason for 
giving careful attention to the piece, and we must all deeply regret that the pen 
has at length fallen from the hand of so just and able a critic. 

Notwithstanding all this, to one reader, at least, this revised story of Balaam 
is by no means satisfactory. Really its difficulties have been magnified, while at 
the same time its moral significance has been so destroyed that one fails to 
see any object in having it preserved in Sacred Writ. It may be well to form 
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the habit of viewing Scripture statements in their historical setting. It is well 
always to make the connected history a matter of careful study. But it is neces- 
sary, nevertheless, to bear in mind that our knowledge of this environing his- 
tory is of necessity incomplete, and that in most cases we are almost solely 
dependent on the statements of Scripture for what we do know of it. It will 
scarcely be logical, in such cases, to depend on the Sripture statement for our 
knowledge of the historical surrounding, and then use our knowledge of such 
surroundings as a test of the veracity of Scripture. In the main, it must be 
confessed that, while a knowledge of the circumstances is always helpful, and 
in some cases highly important, yet the environments of history in these far- 
off ages are so dimly viewed, that views which we have on them ought not to 
be very pronounced. Beyond this, it must not be forgotten that, in biblical 
writings, and especially in this history of Israel’s wonderful pilgrimage, we are 
not able to decide, a priori, what shall happen in any surroundings. He who 
was the real leader of this great movement moves in a mysterious, and often 
in an unexpected, way in the carrying out of his purposes. In matters of com- 
mon history or life, we may reason from cause to effect with tolerable accuracy ; 
but in all the great epochs of historic activity the movements of Providence have 
transcended all our powers of reason. It is not for us to decide, in such cases, how 
the Deity shall act, or what means he may use. Asa matter of fact, in so far as 
the records inform us, we find that agencies the most diversified have been used, 
while we could see no reason why one rather than another should have been. 
Jehovah can make all agencies await his bidding. Even the wrath of man, and 
the malignity of demons can he make to praise Him. And it will not do to say 
that any performance of His is vitiated by the means which he sees fit to use; 
neither dare we say that prophecy is degraded by ‘being sometimes put into the 
mouths of imperfect or even wicked men. 

It is, of course, true that ‘“‘had this story been found in any other ancient 
book there would have been no difficulty in understanding it.’’” But that decides 
nothing for the present case. I am sure Dr. Stebbins would be quite unwilling 
to deny the uniqueness of biblical history, and this being so, the reference to other 
ancient books is quite irrelevant. But he so far forgets this, that he allows him- 
self to speak of this ‘‘ story ” as “‘incredible,” and even “‘ absurd.” The writer of 
the “ story’ did not so view it. He must have had fair opportunities to judge of 
its correctness. The surroundings of the scene were not unknown tohim. He 
gives the account, we are told, ‘‘in the language of piety and religion.” But he 
is surely a very unreliable, and not a very pious historian, if he has not some rea- 
sonable proof that his account is correct. Other Old Testament writers who refer 
to this history seem to have accepted its authenticity. One New Testament 
writer states the case so as to leave no doubt of his acceptance of it (cf. 2 Peter 
11., 16). Such is the credulity of the authors of Scripture. 

But why should men not be even credulous in such matters? Miraculous 
interpositions were common events in Israel’s history. Did Jehovah appear to 
Moses in a bush which burned but was not consumed? Did Moses’s rod become 
a serpent at his feet? Did the waters of the Red Sea separate when that rod was 
held out over them? Did inanimate things, such as wind, water, and fire, wait 
on the wandering people? If these and a variety of similar incidents did not 
happen, this pretended history is a fiction. If they did really occur as recorded, 
then how much more credulity will it require to accept Peter's statement as the 
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simple truth when he says that ‘‘a dumb ass spake with man’s voice and stayed 
the madness of the prophet ?”? May not the agent have been a fit enough one to 
rebuke a man for acting in a manner so beastly foolish? May it not be that, on 
such an occasion, when a man ventured to withstand Jehovah, if this animal had 
been silent, the very stones would have cried out a similar remonstrance? The 
fact is, this whole history must stand or fall as a unit; and if it is not a real 
history of supernatural interpositions, then it is one of almost supernatural im- 
positions. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as Dr. Stebbins has assumed, that, if Balaam 
was under divine control during a part of this performance, he must have been 
under the same control during the whole of it. If God influenced his utterances 
respecting the destiny of Israel, it does not follow that he was under the same 
influence when he suggested to Balak a means for their destruction by leading 
them into the commission of the most shameful vices. In all ages of history, and 
in the present no less than in the past, men have been employed to further the 
ends of the divine government, whose actions were not all blameless, and many 
of whose utterances were unreliable. In this respect Balaam’s case, though an 
aggravated one, differs only in degree, and not in kind, from that of a multitude 
of men whose employment as agents in carrying out the divine will is recorded in 
the Bible. This ‘‘common sense” interpretation assumes that Balaam was mere- 
ly a very shrewd man in search of areward. It seems also to take for granted 
that his schemes succeeded, and that the reward was obtained. But there seems 
to be a modicum of common sense in the supposition that he received no reward 
for blessing Israel. If he was only a shrewd man, his shrewdness must have been 
of a very stupid kind. Balak claimed that he had not fulfilled the contract. He 
says, ‘‘I sent for thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed them.” 
He does not say, I will reward you for this, but he does say, ‘‘ Ithought to promote 
thee to great honor, but Jehovah hath kept thee back from honor.’? Why should 
Balaam have risked vexing Balak by his delay in coming at his bidding? Why 
does he not simply refuse to curse Israel, if that would be manifest folly ; and 
why does he persist in blessing them, even after Balak has besought him to hold 
his peace? Why does he still further expose himself to danger by predicting the 
destruction of Amalek and the Kenites. Had he been a simple-minded, youthful 
poet who could not restrain his rhyming propensity on any occasion, he could not 
have acted in a way more impolitic than he did. At least this is the decision to 
which I should come, taking the ground that Balaam was merely a designing 
man, in search of a reward. 

But this makes another part of the record still more unaccountable. This 
man does not speak like a pedant, nor yet like a cunning adventurer. As he 
stands on that hill-top and views the Israelitish encampment, he utters words of 
wonderful excellence and beauty. They are words which find no parallel outside | 
of the Bible, and are unsurpassed within it. If they were the unpremeditated 
production of the occasion, as the article in question seems to admit, then they 
reveal an author who was something more than a base conjurer. If this is not so, 
then all the laws which have been supposed to control the production of literature 
are overthrown. 

It might be asked, further, If Balaam did not recognize a Supreme Being 
whose purposes were unchangeable, why did he represent the doom of Israel’s 
enemies as irrevocably fixed? Might not the “higher powers,’ which he is said 
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to have consulted, be made propitious? Was it not, indeed, a part of the 
soothsayer’s work to propitiate the ruling powers ? 

Balaam’s shrewdness should have found an opportunity here. He should 
have told Balak that he was using his influence with the deities, and hoped 
for a more favorable construction of their plans. He might thus have kept the 
ease on hand for a longer time, and doubtless the means for prosecuting it would 
have been at his command. Balak had already laid himself open to such an im- 
position. ‘‘ I wot,” he says, “that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed.” A shrewd conjurer, taking advantage of these things, 
should have made a more profitable case out of it than Balaam did. But the fact 
is too evident that Balaam was not consulting with “higher powers,” but with 
Him whom he knew as the God of Israel. 

On the whole this revised story has not simplified the original one. That was 
plain enough, and the lesson which it taught is repeated every day. It presents a 
man possessed of a good deal of wisdom, and endowed with some good impulses, 
yet as being corrupted by an inordinate desire to reap the rewards of wrong 
doing. ‘‘ Balaam, the son of Beor, who loved the hire of wrong doing,” is thus 
held up as a warning to all, in all time, who are similarly tempted. But the new 
version of the story exhibits him, on the one side, as basely avaricious, while he 
had not the capacity requisite for satisfying his natural greed, and yet, at the 
same time, attributes to him the production of one of the grandest poetic and 
prophetic utterances which ever fell from human lips. What shall be our decis- 
ion? Is this man merely a soothsayer? Can we account for either his actions 
or his words on this supposition? Is he like those unfortunate men whom 

Phoebus, in his ire, blasted with poetic fire” ? 
or is the Scripture account simply true; and did a willingly perverse man, and 
even a dumb animal, do only what the determinate counsel of God saw fit to 
bring to pass. 


STUDIES IN ARCHAOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 


By Justin A. SmiTH, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 
XI. 


THE IDEA OF EVIL, AS TO ORIGIN. 


Those problems which are most insoluble are often the most inevitable. 
The being and nature of God no unaided human mind has ever been able to 
expound to itself; and no such mind, with a spark of intelligence left to it, 
has ever been able to lay that question aside, as one wholly indifferent. With 
evil in its multiplied forms every human being is in contact. It is not, then, 
surprising that with the problem of its origin, its nature, and the possibilities 
and means of deliverance from it, religion and philosophy have concerned them- 
selves more, as they have themselves become more developed and intelligent. 
It is interesting to observe what directions the thought and faith of mankind 
have taken in dealing with this question, so inevitable, and yet so difficult. Some 
notice of this, more especially as to the question of origin, is the purpose of 
this present study. 
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THE DUALISTIC IDEA. 


In a well-known passage of the prophecy of Isaiah occur these familiar 
words: “I form the light and create darkness;—I make peace and create evil : 
I the Lord do all these things.” It is Jehovah’s message, by the mouth of 
the prophet, to Cyrus. Of late years, some doubt has been thrown upon what 
has always been supposed to be the religion of the great Persian conqueror. 
Some of his inscriptions upon monuments, dated at about the time of his con- 
quest of Babylon, have been interpreted as indicating that he recognized and 
adored the Babylonian gods. The question, however, may still be regarded as 
an open one, if we consider how entirely possible it may be that, in the lan- 
guage of these inscriptions, he thus recognizes the deities of Babylon simply as 
a matter of policy, with a view to make favor with the people whom his arms 
might subdue, but whose good-will he must secure by other means. 

The passage in Isaiah to which I have referred clearly addresses Cyrus as 
a Persian, holding that ancient Persian faith which views the supremacy of the 
universe as divided between two great powers, with one of whom originates all 
that is good, with the other all that is evil. Ormuzd and Ahriman, as they 
are named in the inscriptions, Ahura-Mazda and Angra-Mainyu, as they are 
called in that ancient scripture, the Zend-Avesta,—these two, if not both deities, 
nevertheless are viewed as contesting the sovereignty of the universe on terms 
so nearly equal that it is only in the last day, the day of judgment for all evil, 
that the question of superior strength is really decided. 

We may once more recall, in this connection, the language of that proc- 
lamation which, as we read in the beginning of the Book of Ezra, Cyrus made 
“throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writing,” and in which he says: 
‘“‘Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build him an house at 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah.” The style of this proclamation is almost pre- 
cisely identical with that of other kings of the dynasty founded by Cyrus, if 
we substitute the name Ormuzd, for Jehovah, showing how entirely consistent 
with what the monuments record of the recognition of one God as made by 
these Persian kings is the language put in this Old Testament history into the 
mouth of Cyrus, and in another place of Darius. The word of God to Cyrus 
by his prophet Isaiah points clearly to a fault, nevertheless, in the religion 
which Cyrus held and practiced. In the verses preceding it has foretold to him 
what a victory he shall achieve in his expedition against Babylon and by what 
means. The reason, also, of this divine interposition, securing success to the 
measures of a warlike and ambitious leader, is given:—‘* That they may know 
from the rising of the sun,—and from the west,—that there is none beside me: 
—I am the Lord, and there is none else.” ‘I girded thee,” says Jehovah to 
Cyrus, ‘though thou hast not known me. I am the Lord, and there is none 
else; there is no God beside me.”— There is no one contesting with me that 
supreme sovereignty. The Lordship of the universe is mine alone. 

Whether these words actually ever reached the ears of the Persian king 
may never be known. All the same, they have a wonderful fitness to the pur- 
pose for which they were spoken, and may be conceived as sounding through 
all the lands ruled by Cyrus, and along ages of subsequent time, as Jehovah’s 
protest against religious faiths which would divide his sovereignty with powers, 
whether evil or good, having existence only in the imaginations of men. This 
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is especially true of the words first quoted: ‘‘ I form the light and create dark- 
ness; I make peace and create evil: I the Lord do all these things.” They 
meet, with majestic denial, the doctrine of a religion hoary with antiquity, and 
prevailing far and wide over the eastern world. This doctrine asserted that 
evil came into the universe not only independently of him who is in the uni- 
verse the author of all good, but in spite of him, and so far in a triumph over 
him. 

There is a passage at the opening of the Zend-Avesta, which in its bear- 
ing upon this subject may be studied to advantage in connection with the first ; 
two chapters of Genesis. To some extent these passages from the Hebrew and 
the Persian scriptures might be viewed as dealing with the same subject; al- 
though in the latter case having the far inferior form of myth or legend. In 
this first Fargard, or first chapter, as we might call it, of the Vendidad, that 
being the opening and principal division of the Zend-Avesta, we have a com- 
munication by Ahura-Mazda, the Zoroastrian name of deity, to Zarathustra, or 
Zoroaster, describing the creation by himself of successive ‘‘ good lands and 
countries,” every one of which is invaded in turn by Angra-Mainyu, the evil 
spirit always in conflict with him, who brings into each elements of evil and 
suffering. This passage comes the nearest of anything in this religion, so far as 
I know, to something explicit as to the origin of evil. Says Ahura-Mazda, ‘‘ The 
first of the good lands which I, Ahura-Mazda, created was the Aryana Vaégo, by 
the good river Daitya. Thereupon came Angra-Mainyu, who is all death, and he 
counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the river, and winter, the work 
of the Daevas,” or evil spirits. Fifteen other “good lands and countries” are 
then named, in order, every one of which is a dwelling-place for happy beings till 
Angra- Mainyu comes, bringing, in one instance, ‘‘ death to the cattle,” in another 
an insect destructive to corn, in another the sin of unbelief, in another the sin of 
pride, in another what in the Zoroastrian religion was accounted a chief sin, the 
burying of the dead, in another opposition to rulers, in another excessive heat, 
in another desolating winter. 

It is customary with most writers upon this Fargard of the Vendidad, to 
treat it with no reference whatever to the manifestly resembling history in Gen- 
esis, although here and there a commentator is reminded of some traces of like- 
ness between the two. Some have thought that it is simply the legendary style 
employed in describing some of the early migrations of the Iranian ancestors of 
the Persians; their settlement for a season in particular districts, and their re- 
moval in due time with a view to escape conditions there unfavorable. Attempt 
is sometimes made, though with only partial success, to identify names used in 
the legend with other names in the geography of the region east of the Euphrates, 
and lying between the Caspian Sea.and the Persian Gulf. The passage may be 
just a blending of such a record of migration with dim traces of the very earliest 
history of man on earth, preserved in imperfect tradition. In either case, the 
significance of the passage for our present purpose is the same. It illustrates the 
incapacity of the teachers of this ancient dualistic faith to conceive of such a ¥ 
thing as evil existing in the universe by permission even of the good deity whom 
they worshiped. They had no other way of accounting for the disastrous fact 
but to suppose its origination with some evil power, mighty enough to make in- 
roads upon the divine creation, and mar, and wound, and destroy what had been 
made only good. 
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Let me now associate with this a passage from one of the Upanishads. These 
are a species of doctrinal teaching founded upon the old Vedic scriptures of the 
Hindus, and embodying the doctrine of the Brahmans upon matters of the Hindu 
faith. The passage which I select is near the beginning of the oldest of these 
writings, the Khandogya Upanishad, and in that respect and in others may be 
compared with what I have already noticed in the Hebrew and the Persian bibles. 
The nomenclature in the Upanishads is mystical and obscure. I will try to render 
it, as much as possible, in the language of common sense. The Devas and Asuras, 
gods and demons, are represented as struggling together. They are of the same 
race originally, but while the one are good and beneficent, the others are bad and 
malicious ;—a faint glimpse, possibly, of what we find in so many religions bear- 
ing some resemblance to that which our Bible seems to teach regarding the fall 
of certain angels who became the tempters and destroyers of the human race. 
These Devas and Asuras are “ struggling together ”—this-is the phrase employed; 
—the one, it would seem, endeavoring to serve, and the other to injure man, the 
object of good-will on the part of the Devas, of ill-will on that of the Asuras. 
The Devas confer certain gifts on man, which straightway the Asuras “‘ pierce 
with evil’—as the phrase is. First is mentioned breath the breath in 
the nose.’’ This the Asuras pierce with evil. ‘‘ Therefore,’ it is said, ‘‘ we smell 
by the breath in the nose both what is good-smelling and what is evil-smelling.” 
The next is speech, which the Asuras again “ pierce with evil’ :—‘‘ therefore we 
speak both truth and falsehood.” The next is the eye, which the Asuras pierce 
with evil, “‘so that we see both what is sightly and unsightly.” Then the ear, 
which suffers like damage, “‘ so that we hear both what should be heard and what 
should not be heard.’? Then the mind, in which the evil effect is such that we 
conceive both what should be conceived and what should not be conceived. 

Now, with these passages before us, from the Upanishad and from the Zend- 
Avesta, we may note two things: (1) The first is that in accounting for the exist- 
ence of evil in the world, neither of the two representations recognizes in the 
matter any agency of man, whatever; so far as. appears, he is wholly passive in 
the hands of Angra-Mainyu, in the one case, and of the demonic Asuras in the 
other. There seems to be no agency, and no responsibility on man’s part, in 
either case. Even the sin of unbelief or pride is more a calamity than a sin, a 
visitation upon man, at least originally, in which he has had no personal share 
whatever. And his evil thoughts have become evil because pierced with evil by 
the demons. In this particular the biblical representation, upon the one hand, 
and the Zend-Avestan, and the Brahmanic, upon the other, are wide apart. (2) 
But then, in the next place, we observe in these legendary accounts of the origin 
of evil one other feature which bears a striking similarity to what our Bible has 
taught us. In each of the two cases described, as also in the Bible, an evil 
agency, outside of man, is recognized ; malevolent, poisonous, morally corrupting, 
destructive. Our Bible, consistently with its general doctrine of man’s moral free- 
dom, makes this malevolent being a tempter; in these other religions he is a being 
exercising overmastering power, and forcing evil into the heart and life of man. 
In what the Zend-Avesta tells us, we recognize other features of likeness to the 
history in Genesis. More than one writer has referred to the resemblance of the 
Airyana Vaégo, Ahura’s first good creation, to the happy garden in which the first 
man and woman were placed; the river Daitya formed there to the river that flowed 
through the garden and parted thence in four branches; and the serpent which 
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Angra-Mainyu created, with the desolation that accompanied him, to the form 
assumed by man’s original tempter and destroyer. 

The mythical Greek idea of the origin of evil is perhaps to be inferred from 
the story of Prometheus. So Longfellow has treated it in his ‘‘ Masque of Pan- 
dora,”’ and so it may justly be viewed, not alone poetically, but as a sound inter- 
pretation of Greek thought upon that subject. Longfellow may have joined with 
the lesson of the myth something of what is taught in the Christian revelation— 
yet not so as to make the representation any less true—where he pictures the 
dream-spirits singing while Pandora lies asleep, with the fatal box near at. 
**From gloomy Tartarus 

The fates have summoned us 
To whisper in her ear who lies asleep, 
A tale to fan the fire 
Of her insane desire 
To know a secret that the gods would keep. 


‘* The passion, in their ire, 
The gods themselves inspire, 
To vex mankind with evils manifold, 
So that disease and pain 
O’er the whole earth may reign, 
And never more return the age of gold.” 


In the Egyptian mythology, evil was contemporaneous with creation itself. 
Typhon, the prince of evil, was even, as compared with Horus, the young Sun-god, 
the elder born, although in the fierce struggle which ensued between them Horus 
wins the victory, at least for the time. The myth simply indicates that in the 
ancient religion prevailing in the Nile valley, both evil and the author of evil are 
recognized, and the origin of the curse traced to the malignant interposition of 
powers mightier than men. 

SPECULATIVE THEORIES. 


In the view here taken some attention should be given to the speculations of 
pagan philosophy. It is noticeable, however, that these appear to revolve, almost. 
wholly, though varied in form, about certain ideal centres. A favorite notion 
seems to have been that evil belongs to matter; that man is affected by it through 
his contact with that physical world of which he formsa part. Students of church 
history are familiar with this idea as characterizing various Gnostic sects, and 
will not need to be reminded how the notion finds its principal source in oriental 
paganism. There is nothing surprising in the fact that such a theory of evil 
should suggest itself, nor that the systems of even very wise pagan teachers should 
become tinctured with it. So much of what men suffer is physical in its origin, 
such signs appear of disorder in the whole system of material things, so often the 
earth refuses its harvest, while famine and misery result; storm, and earthquake,. 
and pestilence; the perpetual struggle of life with death in man’s own frame; 
age, infirmity, the pain of sickness, the weariness that accompanies labor :—what. 
wonder is that this very ‘‘ sweat of the face’ in which man must “ eat his bread,’” 
and all these other conditions of a life of toil, and suffering, and exposure, while 
they chiefly represent to speculative pagan thought the idea of evil, should also 
seem to declare its source and seat ? 


But in pagan speculation the idea of evil stands related to other ideas in a 
way to control in a measure the theory as to its origin. The pantheistic theory of a 
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soul of the universe, the Vedic “‘Atman,” or “Self,” naturally leads to the further 
thought that, as all good for man consists in his identification with this universal 
soul, so ewil for him must lie in his separation from it. This, as Mr. Spence 
Hardy shows, was a favorite teaching of the later Hindu philosophy, out of it 
growing that doctrine of “nirvana,” the Brahman and Buddhist heaven, in 
which the soul recovers its lost felicity by being again absorbed in the universal 
being. Related to both these now named was the third—that, as the writer just 
quoted expresses it, evil proceeds “‘ from the restless activity of the soul.”” Break- 
ing loose from its original oneness with the universal soul, it plunges into the 
whirlpool of material things, and is thenceforth, till by laborious endeavor it finds 
some way of escape, forever tossed and torn in the raging tumult of unsatisfied 
desire, of disappointed struggle, of suffering in its thousand shapes, of a whole 
scene of things where disorder reigns. How upon such notions of evil, ascetic 
systems of religion like that of Buddhism, and as no less pagan in their real ori- 
gin, those of early Christianity, might be built, is sufficiently evident. 

In this connection a word may be said of Chinese teaching upon the subject. 
Attention is called by some writers to the fact that even as early as the fourth 
century before Christ, Mencius, who as a teacher with authority ranks next to Con- 
fucius, handled questions almost identical with those which centuries later occu- 
pied a Butler ora Paley. That to which allusion is here made is the question 
then much disputed amongst the Chinese philosophers, whether men are born 
good, and acquire a propensity to evil, as the result of association and contact 
with temptation, or whether they are born with a propensity to evil in their very 
natures. It was understood to be the teaching of Confucius that sin is a human 
heritage, belonging to the nature, inherent and inborn. Mencius held the other 
view. It does not appear that any of the disputants had any knowledge, even 
through tradition, however imperfect; of the fall of man. Nor can I find that the 
Chinese sacred books anywhere undertake to explain this formidable mystery 
of the existence of evil in general. The great teachers of this people seem to 
have dealt with the subject only in its most practical form, and as directly relat- 
ed to questions of morals. 


THE PREHISTORIC IDEA. 


But now, if we turn from religions and philosophies which are historic, with 
a view to gain, if possible, some conception of the way men thought upon this 
subject in times prehistoric, we find ourselves in a field where the very difficulty 
of the question makes it fascinating. It can only be touched here, yet perhaps 
enough may appear to make it sufficiently certain that the farther we ascend into 


primitive times, we find ourselves, upon this subject, also coming nearer to what | 


we meet with in primitive Bible teaching itself. 

While it was supposed that Mr. George Smith’s translation of what he had 
read upon the Chaldean tablets as a very ancient version of the fall of man was 
correct, that was regarded as a remarkable indication of the Chaldean belief as to 
the origin of evil. But though this must perhaps be given up as an incorrect 
translation, and therefore inapplicable, there are other things in that ancient lit- 
erature no less to the point. One of these is remarkable as going back of even the 
creation of man, and seems to record the Chaldean faith as to the origin of evil in 
the universe itself. I made some reference to one version of the legend in one of 
the earlier papers of this series, using it to illustrate some of the relations of 
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tradition to history. There is still another form of the same legend, which will 
be pertinent here. According to the story, there was a time when, as Mr. Fox 
Talbot, the translator, in Records of the Past, Vol. VII., of what I am about to 
quote, says, throughout the universe as it then was, “ all was joy and harmony and 
loyalty to God.”” He describes the picture given as being like that in Job, when 
at the laying of the world’s foundations, “‘ The morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” ‘‘ But this state of union and happiness,” 
he goes on, “‘ was not to last. At some unknown time, but before the creation of 
man, some of the angels ceased to worship their Creator; thoughts of pride and 
ingratitude arose in their hearts, they revolted from God, and were expelled out of 
heaven. These,’’ he adds, ‘‘ were the angels of whom it is said in the Book of 
Jude that they ‘kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation.’” 
Whether we accept this identification or not, the likeness between the two 
accounts is certainly very remarkable. I may perhaps venture a quotation of the 
entire tablet, so far as preserved. It begins thus: 
“The Divine Being spoke three times, the commencement 
of a psalm. 
The god of holy songs, Lord of religion and worship, 

seated a thousand singers and musicians: and established 

a choral band, 

who to his hymn were responding in multitudes.” 

Here the tablet is broken, and something is lost. Mention in the missing 
portion seems to have been made of certain ones among the worshipers who 
refused to join further in the chorus of praise. We then read on: 

‘“* With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his holy song, 
Spoiling, confusing, confounding his hymn of praise. 
The god of the bright crown, with a wish to summon his eaein ne 
sounded a trumpet blast which would wake the dead, 
which to those rebel angels prohibited return, 
he stopped their service, and sent them to the gods 
who were his enemies. 
In their room he created mankind.”’ 

Of course one may say that all this is pure invention in the author of the 
legend as we find it; and in the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
say whether or not it is founded upon some tradition handed down from the ear- 
liest times, and based on antediluvian revelation, of which also the passage in 
Jude is a reproduction. We can at least note how remarkable it is that a Chris- 
tian apostle and some Chaldean scribe living perhaps two thousand years before 
him, with nothing whatever, so far as appears, to connect the one with the other, 
should describe so almost entirely the very same thing. 

What remains of the tablet is of no less interest, as indicating a connection 
between this revolt in heaven, and what took place on earth after man had been 
created. The last line before read was, ‘‘In their room he created mankind.” 
We then read, 


“The first who received life dwelt along with him.” 
By “him ”’ seems to be meant God, and the line appears to describe the orig- 
inal condition of the newly-created man. There ,was as yet no rupture in the 
harmony of his relations with God. We read on: 


‘May he give them strength never to neglect his word, following the ser- 
pent’s voice whom his hands had made. 
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“And may the god of divine speech expel from his five thousand that wicked 
thousand who in the midst of his heavenly song had shouted their blasphemies.” 

The translator says in a foot-note, referring to the specific number mentioned 
here, ‘“‘The total number of the gods is, I believe, elsewhere given as five 
thousand.” 

Now, I think I may leave this passage of primitive Chaldean literature to 
speak for itself, and to suggest its own comparison with those other legends, in 
later religions, quoted earlier in this paper, and in which the primitive story of 
the origin and inroad of evil had become so obscured, and in parts so absurd. 

INFERENCES. 

Necessarily, in consequence of limitations of space, the subject is here treated 
most inadequately. What has been adduced, however, is so far representative in 
character as to justify, it is believed, the following conclusions: (1) That the 
existence of evil, as a human heritage, and a common calamity, has not failed— 
as, indeed, how could it ?—to gain the attention of men, even in prehistoric and 
primitive times, while attempts at solutions of the mystery of its origin and the 
fact of its existence have not been wanting, either in pagan religion or in pagan 
philosophy. (2) That such attempts at solution, where they occur in pagan relig- 
ion, assume naturally the form of myth and legend, and are in some instances as- 
sociated more or less with the legendary recital of incidents in national history, 
or as connected with the migration of races. (3) That so far as now appears the 
older the myth or the legend, the more nearly does it approach to the biblical 
view of this mystery, while there is reason to believe that among certain primitive 
races, even after they had fallen into idolatry, a version of the origin of.evil in 
the universe and in man was preserved, surprisingly similar to that which we 
have given to us in the Christian Scriptures. (4) That in all these mythological 
representations, an evil agency superior to that of man is recognized, while it is a 
fault in nearly all of them that they fail to give that place to the human agency 
which implies human responsibility and human guilt. (5) Upon the whole, if pagan 
teaching upon this subject, whether in religion or in philosophy, gives us no help 
in the solution of a great mystery, the result of the inquiry is to illustrate the 
signal divine wisdom shown in the Scripture narrative ; which, while it leaves so 
much unexplained, still makes clear to us all we really need to know, as preparing 
us to understand what evil really is, the nature of our own share in it, and at once 
the need and the blessing of the offered deliverance. 
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Hebrew in the Seminary Elective.—The question whether Hebrew shall be 
made elective in our theological seminaries has already been answered affirm- 
atively in some institutions and is under consideration in others. 

It is urged that the amount of time necessary to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of Hebrew can, in the case of many students, be spent more profitably in 
other lines of study. The labor required is great, the results are comparatively 
meager, and, at best, the knowledge gained is only linguistic. A good course in 
the English Old Testament, studied both historically and exegetically, would be, 
it is claimed, of far more practical benefit, and would still leave time for much 
work in other directions. Why shall the man who has no special aptness in 
learning language be compelled to spend so much time with so little, compara- 
tively, of practical result, only to forget that little soon after he enters the pas- 
toral life ? 

The real question, however, is not, Shall every student take Hebrew? but, 
Shall that be considered and credited as a thorough theological course which does 
not include Hebrew? The degree of Bachelor of Divinity, if it is to mean any 
thing, should mean that the person who receives it has, at least, a fair knowledge 
of the doctrines of Christianity, of the development of Christianity in the world, 
and the ability to interpret the Word which is the source of its doctrines and the 
germ of its development. If now he may be ignorant of Hebrew and still be 
deemed a well equipped interpreter of the Bible, why may he not be ignorant of 
Greek? If the English Bible is sufficient in the one case, is it not sufficient in the 
other? No doubt there are many men who, on account of deficient education, 
age or other circumstances, cannot profitably spend time on the languages. For 
them, it is better to put their efforts upon other work. But the seminary must 
not regulate its standard to suit this class. Let those who cannot profitably 
spend time on Hebrew, study something else; but let the standard be kept up, and 
let it be understood that a full course and a degree in divinity include an ade- 
quate knowledge of the Oid Testament original. To confer a degree without 
that, is to say that a partial equipment is as good as a complete one. 

If it should be urged that, as Hebrew is taught in the seminaries, the amount 
of Hebrew which can be gained by the average student is so slight that it does not 
pay, that would be a most humiliating confession to make. If this is at all true, 
the remedy lies not in abandoning the little, but in rejuvenating the department 
of Hebrew. 

On the eve, or rather in the beginning, of a renascence of interest in the Old 
Testament, and at a time when it is the biblical battle-ground, seminaries will be 
recreant to their trust if they set before students for the ministry a standard of 
superficial training. The work of a divinity school is not to train specialists, but 
it is to furnish men for the ministry who are adequately fitted to interpret the 
Bible to the people. They must be at home not simply in one part of the Script- 
ures, but in all parts. 
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It might be suggested that this question would not come up for consideration 
if Hebrew were recognized as it should be in our colleges, so that men might 
enter the seminary prepared to study the Old Testament as they do the New. 
But the responsibility rests for the present upon the seminaries, and until the 
better time when the Semitic languages find a place in the curricula of all good 
colleges, they must continue to carry the responsibility ; and the higher they keep 
their standard, the more urgently they demand a knowledge of Hebrew, the 
sooner will the need be supplied. 


Shall the Revision be Revised ?—This question has been asked in all sober- 
ness; but is it really worthy of consideration? Would any thing be gained by a 
second revision? Would a second revision be more likely either to satisfy the 
popular mind, or to command the respect of scholars ? 

The most difficult item in the whole problem of Bible-Revision is the fact 
that the desire, and we may perhaps add, the whims, of two entirely distinct and 
widely separated classes of people must be satisfied. It will never be possible for 
any man, or set of men, to produce a revision of the Holy Scriptures which will 
be entirely acceptable even to a majority of either of these classes. For scholars, 
nothing short of a new translation will be at all satisfactory; for the average 
Bible-reader, even the changes which a revision introduces are distasteful. The 
revision of the Revision means still further changes. When these are made, the 
scholar will still remain unsatisfied; while, on the other hand, every additional 
change will make the general adoption of the Revision more difficult. 

We believe that further revision will be fruitless. Let the time and money 
which would thus be spent be given to work on the Old Testament text; and when 
the necessary work has been done in this line, let us have a new translation. For 
the present, and for the next half century, the recent Revision, notwithstanding 
its defects and shortcomings, must suffice. 


The Revision, Considered Theologically.—T wo charges have been made against 
the theological character of the new Revision. It is claimed, on the one hand, that 
many additional changes would have been made, but for the theological prejudices 
of the majority of the revisers; and on the other hand, that the rationalistic 
tendency of a large minority of the revisers is clearly seen in the character of the 
marginal readings which have been introduced in such number. 

The most interesting of all the texts in the Old Testament are those which 
are commonly believed to refer directly or indirectly to the Messiah. Now in the 
ease of many of these texts there has been handed down a traditional interpreta- 


tion with which the Messianic teaching of the Old Testament, as it lies in the. 


minds of many scholars, is indissolubly connected. Of these passages, Gen. XLIX., 
10 Until Shiloh come, Isa. v11., 14 A virgin shall conceive and bear a son, Ps. XXII., 
16 They pierced my hands and my feet, may be taken as specimens. The old in- 
terpretation seems to be given up, if the marginal translation is adopted, Till he 
come to Shiloh, A maiden is with child and beareth, They bound, or like a lion, my 
hands and my feet. 

Those, therefore, who maintained the rendering as given in the text are 
charged with being influenced by traditional prejudices; while those who stood 
for the marginal rendering are termed rationalistic. 
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But what, after all, is the translaior’s work? Is he to translate in accordance 
with some preconceived idea, adjusting lexicon and grammar to his theological 
views? Or is he to cast aside every thing of the nature of prejudice, and to decide 
for that rendering which a correct text, properly studied by the aid of grammar 
and lexicon, will furnish him ? 

It is, to be sure, impossible to rid oneself entirely of preconceived notions. 
Every man has a tendency, one way or the other, and he will unconsciously be in- 
fluenced more or less by this tendency. But if it can be shown that either of 
these charges is true, or that both are true, a most telling blow has been struck 
against the probability of the general adoption of the Revision. Translation is 
one thing, interpretation is quite another. 
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ment; Relation of Theology to Preparatory Culture; Relation of Theology to 
Philosophy ; Different systems and various branches of Philosophy as related to 
Theology; Predominant Theological Tendencies; The Religious and Scientific 
Tendency in Theology. 

In the third division, which treats in particular of Exegetical Theology, there 
are taken up the following, among other, topics: Definition of Exegetical Theol- 
ogy; Relation of the Old Testament to the New; Sciences auxiliary to Exegesis; 
the Original Languages of the Bible; Biblical Archeology; Biblical Introduction 
and Canonics; Biblical Criticism; Biblical Hermeneutics; Exegesis; Methods 
of Exegesis. 

Of course, the author attempts no detailéd discussion of these topics. This 
is not his purpose. It is rather to point out to the student (1) the scope of the 
various sub-departments, (2) their relation to each other, and (3) the best author- 
ities in each. In his selection of literature he has shown great care and skill. 
Only that which is of practical value is mentioned. The book is just what it pur- 
ports to be, a text-book; it is arranged for the wants of the student, and not for 
those of the scholar. But its use is not to be confined to the theological class 
room. Ministers who study (alas that the number of those who do not study is so 
great!) will find in it valuable and helpful material. 

We trust that the whole work, of which this is only Part I., may speedily be 
issued. 


WOLF’S BIOGRAPHY OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE.* 


A life of Sir Moses Montefiore cannot but be of interest to all humanitarians. 
His hand was ready for every good work, and his benefactions were world-wide. 
It is the subject rather than the style which makes this book attractive. The 
style of the writer is not of the highest order, nor is the treatment in all respects 
what the subject would warrant; but this is due most probably to the limitations 
which the author had set for himself. The biographer evidently purposed to give 
a compressed account of the activities of Sir Moses. So considered, the work is 
well done. The very wealth of material must have been embarrassing to the 
author; for the multitude of facts is at times bewildering to the reader. 

This work is not only interesting,—if for no other reason, because of the man 
about whom it is written,—but it is of value to the student. It is necessarily 
more than the mere record of a man; it brings into review the leading events 
which have taken place in Europe and western Asia and northern Africa, during 
this century. In reading these pages, the political and social changes which have 
been wrought out among these peoples are brought to our attention. For though 
Montefiore was never a politician, he had to do with the most noted statesmen of 
his time; and, in his efforts to advance the social standing of his people, he had 
either to overcome or to take advantage of the results of the various political rev- 
olutions. This book, among other important things, records the progress made in 
the removal of the civil disabilities which have deprived the Jew of citizen rights 
—a most important chapter in modern history and one of never-failing interest. 
Sir Moses had, perhaps, more to do with this than any other one man. 


* Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE: A Centennial Biography, with Selections from Letters and Jour- 
nals. By Lucien Wolf. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1885. 12mo, pp. 248. Price, 
$1.25. 
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We may instance a few facts called to mind by the author, as indicative of 
what may be found all through the book. We are told (p. 40) how the barrier 
between the Sephardim and the other Jews was removed. We have asketch of 
the trials to which these people have been subjected by reason of the baseless and 
cruel **‘ Blood Accusation” (Chaps. vil. and viil., and elsewhere). We are told 
that learned Jews once “‘ taught geometry, logic and philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, and that, in other respects, they bore an important part in the earlier 
development of education in England (p. 48). The author shows that Jews became 
usurers in Britain, because they were by law shut out from other business. He 
makes no feeble answer to Goldwin Smith and Freeman, in respect to their severe 
arraignment of the Jews of England; and plainly shows that Green was in error 
in saying that “from the time of Edward to that of Cromwell no Jew touched 
English ground.” 

The book is one that should have many readers. It brings before us a man 
who has had very much to do in effecting the great social progress of the Jews 
which has marked the last eight decades. But while Sir Moses Montefiore was a 
Jew, and to Israel belonged the privilege of giving him to the world, the world will 
claim him for its own. His benefactions reached to all peoples, and included the 
Christian with the Jew; all will feel that they have a part in him, and will 
delight to do him honor. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. AMERICAN VERSION.* 


This book will be welcome to many readers, who, having found more satis- 
faction in the American Committee’s renderings in the New Testament, have 
looked forward with interest to a similar edition. of the Old. Pending the issue 
of such an edition of the whole Bible, this one of the portion of the Old Testa- 
ment which is most read will be acceptable. 

Among the differences in reading between the work of the two committees, 
perhaps the most noticeable is the use of ‘‘ Jehovah” instead of ‘‘ Lord.”” The 
reason for this is that the word Lord, indicating rule or mastery, is not a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word, but gives an entirely different conception. The term 
*‘ Jehovah”’ is already familiar to the English reader, and hence is chosen for 
popular use rather than the unfamiliar ‘‘ Jahveh,” preferred, with various modifi- 
cations, by scholars. Appearing, as it does, in place of the oft-repeated ‘‘ Lord” 
of the common version, it attracts attention to the frequency with which the aw- 
ful divine name was used in the times when the Psalms were written. Yet as 
early, at least, as the time when the LXX. was made it had become obsolete as a 
spoken word. 

Another difference, and one ‘that will be very acceptable to most readers, is 
the discarding of obsolete English words which the committee across the water, 
in their over-conservatism, had preserved. Where they would read “tell,” “‘meat,” 
“‘minished,”’ we find ‘‘number,” ‘“‘food,” “diminished.” Instead of pre- 
vented the dawning of the morning and cried,” we read “I anticipated,” etc. 

It is to be hoped that this edition of the Psalms may assist in introducing the 
Revision to a more general use, a process that is necessarily slow. 

*Tae Boox OF PSALMS. Translated out of the Hebrew, etc., with the Readings and Render- 
ings preferred by the American Committee of Revision incorporated into the text. Edited by 


John G. Lansing, D. D., Professor of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Pp. v1, 169. Price, 25c. 
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